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A littia reflection ae we begin 
our fifth year of publication. 
Ae some of you know, I 
earned my Montessori 
certification for three-to- 
six almost forty years ago. 
Way back when I started to 
teach, I did have an 
orientation program for the 
young two and a half to three 
children preparing to enter the 
regular pre-primary class. 

Without formal infant/toddler 
education, I helped raise four 
children. Now I have ten grandchildren 
to work and play with. Over the years, 
both my husband and I, in our 
respective careers, have been very 
active writing and publishing on many 



different subjects and in many 
different areas. So Infante and 
Toddlere seemed a natural for my 
“retirement” work. Bill is also an 
integral part of this work as our 
graphics and computer expert — and 
a diligent editor. 

We have been learning along with you 
about how to interact with, respect 
and enjoy these very young children. 
Oh, how we both wish we had known 
as much when our own children were 
born. So much more is known today, 
both scientifically and in practice. 
This makes us especially sensitive to 
the importance of helping educate 
the young parents today who 
struggle to provide the best 
experience they can for their progeny. 
I often find myself, when I am telling 
others about Infante and Toddlere, 
that some of the information seems 



familiar, logical or sensible. But — 
hidden within each articlethere are 
little gems. Sometimes they are little 
stories about personal teaching 
experiences. Sometimes they are 
pieces of scientific fact about child 
development or about human 
behavior. Sometimes there are tips 
about helping or teaching. 

Sometimes there is a sense of our 
spiritual being. But each is, in 
Montessori terms, a point of 
consciousness, awakening our 
awareness of the special 
unic^ueness of mankind and our 
place in the universe. 

Read on, friends. From the collective 
knowledge and experience of our 
contributors, we are sharing a whole 
new insight and understanding of our 
human potential. 

Lillian DeVault Kroenke 







by Ginny Var^a 
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What do you think about 
having infants and toddlers 
, together in a large group? 



generally recommend that 
one should not have infants 
\and toddlers together in a 
large group because of the total 
stimulation coming in to them. At 
this early age, young children are not 
able to discrimminate stimulation, 
focusing on some of it and ignoring 
the rest. They take it all in. 

Even if you have more adults than 
are rec\u\red by law, they are adding 
to the stimulation simply because 
they are there. 

There are, however, ways to design 
your environment so that you can 
have a larger number of children in a 
given space but in smaller groupings. 
You can arrange the shelving so that 
the children are not receiving 
stimulation from fifteen or twenty 
people. 
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I am doing this 
right now and it 
works. This year, for 
the first time, I am 
experimenting with this 
arrangement, not exactly by choice. 
The building for one of our programs 
was torn down. 

As you know, little children become 
attached to the caregivers in the 
infant room. The parents did not 
want us to discontinue our infant 
program since the children had 
bonded with the teachers. So I 
presently have infants in the same 
larger room with toddlers. 

We generally think of infants as being 
from whatever age you take them in 
up to approxiately seventeen or 
eighteen months. Toddlers are about 
eighteen months to three years in 
another group. 

You could have both the infants and 
the toddlers in the same open space 



if you partition off areas of the 
room. You can do this nicely. 

The most important thing that we 
are trying to do is provide 
consistency of care and consistency 
of the environment. 

For instance, you can have the non- 
mobile babies in one area and the 
mobile babies in another. When you 
split them up like that, it is easier 
for the adult and easier to set up a 
specific environment. But, we don’t 
believe it’s good to have many 
changes of adults because this 
weakens their relationships with the 
babies. 

When the children are in the same 
room — and there is some 
interchange over a period of time, 
you are providing another way of 
meeting the needs of the infant. 

continued to page 1B 
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by Virginia Varga 





As I focus mainly on infants and 
infant care, I have several 0 oals to 
accomplish. First of all, I'd like to 
review very briefly the history of 
infants and toddlers programs as 
they be^an in Italy. 

Secondly, I would like to point out 
the importance of understanding 
our relationship to the mother and 
the child. 

Then, I would like to emphasize the 
difference between Montessori's 
philosophy of infant care and the 
more traditional views of infant 
child care. 

I will also review the important 
needs of the infant and how the 
experience of having these needs 
met mi^ht affect their developing 
self-identity and personality. 

Next, I would like to speak about 
how we should react and respond 
when we are fulfilling the infant's 
needs in Montessori child care. And 
last, but not least, what I call "The 
Reality." This includes the 
difficulties inherent in hiring and 
educating adult caregivers who can 
maintain the energy, the self- 
discipline and the focus to 



continually respond to 
infants with the 
respect that is each 
child's ri^ht. 

I. Assistants 
to Infancy 

Adele Costa 6 nocci 
was a student of 
Maria Montessori. As 
Dr. Montessori talked 
about the needs of 
infants and the care 
that should be 
available to them, 

Adele became very 
interested in infants and wanted to 
develop a program to carry out Dr. 
Montessori's thinking and insights 
into the care of infants. 

It was she who be^an the training 
program in Rome for Assistants 
to Infancy, the Italian term ^iven 
to those who took the training and 
who worked with infants. One of 
the main ^oals of this training 
was to 
ease the 
transition 
from birth 
to our 
world for 
the infant, 
bein^ 
critical 
not only of 
how infants 
were brought 
into the world but also how they 
were treated ri^ht from the 
very be^innin^. 

The same ^roup of Montessorians 
that began the training program for 
Assistants to Infancy, also began 
what was called the Birth Center. 
(Varga, 1997) 



In this country, we have never come 
up with a good name for those who 
care for infants. Assistants to 
Infancy make sense to me. But that 
terminology would probablyonce 
again be one of those difficult 
concepts we use to communicate to 
the general public our purpose and 
what it is that we do. So, we still 
call ourselves infant teachers or 
infant educators which is as 
unMontessori a title as you can get. 

The original purpose of this work 
was to ease the delivery and the 
acceptance of the infant into this 
world. Psychologically, we now know 
that those first experiences of the 
r\ewborr\ baby are extremely 
important. We must heighten our 
awareness of our relationship with 
infants — and the parents — not just 
with the infants. 

This is especially Important because 
if you take in young infants, let's 
say, from six weeks to four or five 
months, you are dealing with just 
one person 
psycho- 
logically. The 
mother and 
the child are 
one. You are 
dealing with 
the bonded 
couple. This 
is why I say 
that the 
relationship 
you develop, not only with the child, 
but also with the mother, is critical. 
We could also say, not only with the 
mother, but also with the child, 
because they are basically the same 
at this early time. 
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...the relationship you develop, 
not only with the child, but also 
with the mother, is critical... 
because they are basically the 
same at this early time. They are 
a bonded couple. 
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continued from pa^e 5 

II. Our Relationship with 
the Parent and the Child 

Recognize the Mother's 
Knowledge 

In my experience with infant 
caregivers, one of the difficulties I 
see — especially as we have more 
training and understanding of 
development — is to respect the 
mother's knowledge of her own child. 
Very often we think that we know 
more than the mother, especially a 
first time mother. As a caregiver 
who may have raised several children 
of our own, we have to remember 
always that even if the child comes 
to us at six weeks, that child has 
been with the mother most likely for 
nine months. The mother does have 
a sense, an intuition, of who this 
child is and whatthe child needs. 

Probably one of the most important 
things we need to do is respect her 
knowledge of 
her child and 
her relation-* 
ship with the 
child. \A/e need 
to point out 
to the mother 
at various 
times, when 
it's appro- 
priate, how 
well she knows 
her child. 

Most often it 
is not a lack of 
her understanding that we observe. 
It is more likely her lack of 
confidence. Very often the new 
mother doesn't have confidence 
that she knows what is right for her 
child. Often when she observes a 



caregiver, she may begin to think 
that the caregiver knows more than 
she does. That thinking may begin 
to affect the mother's confidence, 
awareness and knowledge of her own 
child. This, In turn, could have a very 
deep effect on the mother's 
relationship with her child. 

Establishing Trust with 
the Family 

Another thing I have found to be 
very important Is that — and I had 
to experience this myself — our most 
important goal is to establish trust 
with the mother and the child. 

Very often, 
the new 
mother Is 
experiencing 
both anger 
and grief 
about going 
back to 
work and 
leaving her 
child. Very 
often her 
response at 
the end of 
the day 

when she picks up her child is a 
reflection of her own emotions, which 
may include that anger and grief. 

Initially, before trust is established 
and depending also on the age and 
stage of the mother's 



understanding, she can be 
highly critical of the care her 
child is given. If the 
caregivers do not 
understand this, they may 
become defensive and angry 
with the parents. I knew this, 
but when I actually 
experienced a mother's 
critical concern, it gave me a 
whole other insight. I must 
say that it was rather fun. It 
Is always interesting when you know 
something and then you experience 
it. It becomes much easier not to 
get angry. 

One day we lost a child's sock. We 
couldn't find it at the end of the 
day. This loss was caused by the 
people who were with the child 
earlier in the day. At the end of 
the day, I was one of the caregivers 
present. I didn't know where 
the earlier caregiver had placed 
the sock. 

Well, you might have thought it was 
a major catastrophe! You might say, 
"Just a sock? That's not really that 
important. We'll find it tomorrow." 
5ut it can be very little, seemingly 
unimportant things, not important 
at all to you, that are very 
important at that time to the 
parent. Such little things can affect 
the relationship you are building to 
gain the trust of the parent. Relieve 
me, we were very careful after that 
to know where each child's socks 
and shoes were. 

Of course, because we believe that it 
is very important that the children 
have the greatest possibility of 
movement, we remove the shoes and 
socks everyday. We have a place for 
them and make sure that the right 
shoes and the right socks get back 
to the right child. It seems very 
simple and unimportant, but all 
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those little details are very 
important to the parents. 

Parents also want information at 
the end of the day. You mi^ht just 
say, "What can I tell them. It was 
Just a regular day." 3ut parents 
want to know the details of the 
regular day! So you have to have 
some way to ^ive them some 
information. Very often the 
caregivers who meet the parents at 
the end of the day are not the 
people who were with the child 
during most of the day. Parents ask, 
"What did my child do today? And 
what did he learn?" This is reality. In 
Montessori infant care, you have to 
plan in order to ^ive parents 
information about the child. 

Recognize the Difficulty 
of Separation 

Pemember, most parents are really 
very heartsick that they have to 
leave their child after spending 
maybe six weeks or maybe as much 
as three months with them. It is 
very difficult to separate after that 
bonding process. Many mothers say, 
"1 was really thinking about not 
^oin^ back to work!" Once they have 
the child, it is very difficult to leave. 

I have observed that often times 
parents under^oin^ seperation 
appear to be demanding and 
difficult. It is very important not to 
take this attitude personally and to 
understand that the parents may 
be expressing their an^er or ^rief 
about leaving their child. 

The main role of the adult, then, is 
to ackr\ow\ed^e the parent's feelings 
and to aokx\Oi^\edq^e how difficult it 
must be for them to leave the child. 
Their anxiety will gradually subside 
as they develop a sense of trust. 

These parents have real concerns 



about leaving — and also about 
their child establishing a close 
relationship with caregivers. Often 
times a parent can begin to feel 
competitive, especially when the 
mother comes to pick up her child 
and her child begins to cry and 
clings to the caregiver. How would 
that make you feel if you were 
the mother? 

As the caregiver, you have to be 
very careful not to take pleasure 
indicating how much a child loves 
you as the parent arrives. This is 
not the time. Being aware of the 
ego involvement of the caregiver Is 
extremely important. Always be 
aware! In fact, to prevent this 
happening, plan the setting so 
that the child is ready to greet 
the parent. 

These are all very fine points, little 
details, that are extremely 
important for the parents to be 
able to establish trust in you and 
your relationship with their child. 

Remember the Child's 
Sense of Order 

I have to tell you an interesting 
story. There was a father who would 
pop in every now and then 
\sr\ar\r\o\sr\CGd to see his infant 
daughter. He would say, 'Til give her 
her bottle," and sit down in a chair. 
Actually, it was beautiful to see this 
father gazing at his child. He looked 
like a male Madonna. 

We found out later that people were 
saying to him, "Oh, your baby is in 
child care. Do you know the awful 
things that can happen?" So he 
would leave his work because he was 
afraid something might be 
happening to his child. He came to 
make sure that his child was safe 

continued to pa^e b 
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continued^ from pa^e 7 

and bein^ cared for. It took us a 
while to realize that he had this 
additional motive. He was coming to 
check up on us as well. I do want to 
say that he had a very close 
relationship with his child. 

One day when spring came and the 
baby was walking, her father came 
to pick her up. She clun^ to us and 
cried, acting as if she was afraid of 
her father. She wouldn't %o to him. 
This happened about three days in a 
row. He was very upset. 

Remember, in Montessori's writing 
she talks about the child's sense of 
order. As an example, she described 
how a youn^ child cried when her 
mother held her coat over her arm 
and was not wearing it. It was funny 
how I thought about that. Spring 
had come and the father came to 
pick his daughter up wearing 
sunglasses. That ni^ht it hit me. 

"Oh, sunglasses. That's not my 
father!" She actually acted afraid 
of him. 

About the third day, I called the 
home in the evening to tell the 
father not to wear his sunglasses 
when he came to pick her up. He 
wasn't home so I talked with his 
wife. The wife said, "Okay, but he 
should have known better than 
that." I don't know why, but she did. 

The next day, he came without his 
sunglasses. After three days of 
screaming when we just had to force 
her into his arms, she went willingly 
to him. And after that, It was okay. 

It was exciting for me to pick up on 
just that little thing. These are the 
kinds of things that also help 
parents to establish trust in you 
and in your programs. 



III. Differences Between 
Montessori Philosophy and 
More Traditional Views 

We always say that the main tool of 
the Montessori method is the 
prepared environment. Within that 
prepared environment, we include 
the prepared adult. You can see a 
video. You can go visit an infant 
program. You can look at the 
furniture and the activities. 
Montessori teachers always want 
to see what you have on the shelf — 
what you have for the children to 
manipulate. But that is not really 
the most important part of an 
infant program. 

The Exploratory 
Environment 

Certainly, the most Important part 
of the Montessori infant care 
environment Is the adult caregivers. 
That is what you have to look at. It 
is the adult's attitudes and 
qualities that make the difference. 
However, the environment still needs 
to be prepared and constructed to 
support the Infant's growth and 
independence. Especially when a 
baby can crawl, the emphasis should 
be on an exploratory environment. 
Now, forget the shelves. Forget all 
the things you purchase. An 
exploratory environment basically 
gives the child space, space to 
move about. 

The Experience of 
Movement 

In the Montessori prepared 
environment we are looking to give 
the child a rich experience of 
movement and so it also means you 
can't just have an empty room. An 
environment, however, can actually 

continued to page 13 
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in the Ki1t(Sh@111l By Kathy O’Reilly 



T he kitchen is often the hub 
the family activities and 
even the youngest member 
of the family wants to join in. 
Infants and toddlers want, and 
need, to be near their parents. 
They enjoy the action and smells 
of the kitchen as they take part 
in the family’s daily activities. 

Not only can you keep a close eye 
on the child as you work, but also 
you can provide your child with a 
stimulating environment that 
transmits the family’s 
culture from one 
generation to 



the next. 



Enriching Language Skills 

Research such as the studies 
done by Janellen Huttten-locker, 
of the University of Chicago, 
show that the richer and more 
complex language we use with 
infants and toddlers, the greater 
their language aco[uisiton. 
(Picchetti, 1999) 

Be sure to use complex 
sentences as you describe what 
you are doing. For example, “This 
spice called cinnamon has a 
wonderful smell and 
flavor, but it is very 
concentrated so 





Enriching 
Vocabulary 

Working in the 
kitchen provides 
almost unlimited 
opportunities to enrich 
your child’s vocabulary as you 
provide concrete experiences 
that give an even greater depth 
of understanding to their 
meanings. Just think of the 
nouns that are used to name the 
large variety of tools and 
ingredients used in the kitchen! 

When you use these, you can 
come up with numerous verbs 
and adjectives. For example, 
stirring the liquid ingredients 
with the metal whisk in the glass 
mixing bowl, or slicing the long, 
round cucumber with the sharp, 
serrated knife. 
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environment that transmits 
the family's culture from 
one generation to 

the next. y" Fluttenlocker 

found that most 
children who were 



pumpkin pie.” 
Ms. 



spoken to in this way were using 
complex sentences when they 
were just two years old! 

(Picchetti, 1999) 

Enriching the Sense of 
Smell 

One grandmother began letting 
her grandson smell spices that 
she used each day and told him 
their names from the time he 
was an infant in a seat on the 
kitchen counter. When he began 
talking, he would notice smells 
and say, “That smells like 
cinnamon,” for example. 



Kathy 
O’Reilly, 

author 
of 

Cooking 
with 
Children 
Can Be Easy: 

The Complete 
System for Single 
Portion Recipes is a certified 
Montessori teacher who has 
been cooking in the classroom 
for 25 years. 

Fler cookbook is being used in 
a variety of programs in more 
than 45 states and 11 foreign 
countries. A new No-Fleat 
edition is now available. 

She teaches at The 
Montessori School of 
Fluntsville, AL, and will begin 
work on a Toddler cookbook 
this summer. For more 
information, Kathy can be 
reached at 1304 McCullough 
Avenue, Flunstville, AL 35S01 
or call her at (256) 534-2155. 

Email: kocooks(^hiwaay.neet 






Beginning about six months of 
age, children need to have their 
own cabinet or drawer of safe 
kitchen toys, such as plastic 
stacking bowls, measuring cups, 
measuring spoons, \NOoder\ 
spoons, etc. 

Children are fascinated with 
opening and closing doors and 
drawers. As they explore and 
experiment, they are learning 
about the physical \Nor\d and 
developing spatial relationships 
which lay the foundation for 
understanding mathematical 
concepts. 





INFANTS AND TODDLERS 
IN THE KITCHEN 

continued from 9 

A Child-Sized Table 

When a child is able to sit up 
alone and you have the room 
available, please consider 
providing a child-sized table and 
chair in the kitchen for your child. 
This gives your child a real sense 
of independence. At school we 
show children how to lift the 
chair in before they take their 
work off the table. That way they, 
and other people, do not trip over 
the chair. 




sandwich or grated 
cheese on their own 
pizza. They enjoy 
kneading and 
cutting out biscuit 
dough, spooning 
and sifting. 

The one-cup crank 
sifters are easier 
for children to use 
than the sifter with 
the handle that must be 
so^ueezed. The crank handles 
are easier for small hands and 
they last much longer. 

Slooow Pown Your 
Movements 

When you demonstrate to your 
child how to do something, do so 
at about half the speed your 
child would need to do it. You 
may feel a little self-conscious 
at first, but this allows your 
child sufficient time to see 
exactly what is being done. It 
also encourages your child to do 
things slowly and carefully. 





Two-year-olds 
can scrub 
fruits and 
vegetables. 

Put a bath 
towel on the 
floor with a 
dish basin 
and a 
vegetable 
brush. Fill the 
basin with one inch of water and 
show the child how to scrub. 

Water Works 



Helpful Assistance 

If the child needs a little 
assistance when learning how to 
use a tool, let the child hold the 
tool. Stand behind and put your 
hands on top of the child’s to 
guide gently. 

This way 
muscles 
begin to 
develop a 
motor 
memory and 
the child 
feels as if 
she is still 
doing it “all 
by myself.” 



When there are not any fruits or 
vegetables to scrub, you can use 
the bath towel and basin for 
other activities that develop 
skills used in cooking. This can be 
as simple as pouring water from 
one small pitcher or cup to 

another. I have 
seen children 
two and a half 
do this for 
over 45 
minutes! For 
added interest 
include a ladle, 
a spoon, a 
slotted spoon 
or a 1/4 cup 
measure. 




Kitchen Games 



Salads and Snacks 

Between two and two and a half 
years of a^e, a child can tear 
lettuce for a salad and butter 
bread. You can cut a cucumber, 
banana or other soft fruit or 
vegetable in half lengthwise. 
Place the flat side on a cutting 
board so it does not roll around. 
Then let the child cut it with a 
plastic knife. Show the child the 
handle which is for holding and 
point out the serrated edge 
which is for cutting. 

The pieces will be a variety of 



the child’s own table and chair 
comes in very handy for these 
activities. 



Starting Good Eating 
Habits 

This is also the time to 
start helping children 
develop good eating 
habits by allowing 
your child to taste 
a variety of foods. 

Just a lick with the 
tongue is sufficient. 

Babies have many more 
taste buds than adults, so 
avoid very strong-flavored or 
spicy foods. 

Foods with added sugar 
should also be avoided, 
especially chocolate as it can 
cause allergic reactions in 



When the plastic spice bottles 
are empty, they can be washed 
and used for playing and 

teething. Rattles 
can be made by 
Allow your child to \ adding rice or 



taste a variety of foods. 
Just a lick with the tongue 
is sufficient. B>abies have 
many more taste buds than 
aduits, so avoid very 
strong-fiavored or 
spicy foods. 




beans to 
the bottle 
and then 
gluing the 
lids closed. 




sizes, but remember it is the 

\ 

process that is important, not 
the end product. 

Children also enjoy cutting-'a^^ce 
of bread or cheese into bite-size 
pieces for a snack. At school 
these activities are put on trays 
to help define the workspace and 
make it easy for the child to 
carry. You may want to consider 
this for home as well. Once again. 



some young children. Sugar-laden 
foods can also interfere with a 
child’s natural ability to choose a 
well balanced diet. 



Later you 
can place a 
large metal or 
plastic mixing bowl inside the 
basin and fill it with more water. 
Then you can add larger 
measuring cups or a variety of 
toddler-proof items that sink or 
float. Large plastic tongs or 
slotted spoons are great for 
retrieving the sink and float 
items. Older toddlers can use 
basters to transfer water 
from one container to another. 

Woops! Handling Spills 

Occasional spills are going to 
happen, even with adults. Keep 
a sponge, paper towels or rags 
handy for cleaning up lic^uids 
and a whisk broom with a dust 
pan for cleaning up dry 
ingredients. In the toddler and 
preprimary Montessori 
classrooms, these are some of 
the first skills that children 
learn. Spills are taken in 
stride and children c^uickly 
learn to clean up after 
themselves. And you can learn 
to keep your sense of humor! 



continued on page 12 
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INFANTS ANP TOPPLERS 
IN THE KITCHEN 

continued from paq^e 11 

A Word of Caution! 

A word of caution is in order. As 
with any activity, do not leave a 
child unattended. Gently, but 
firmly, set limits. For example, 
the water stays in the basin and 
is not poured on the floor. The 
knife is used safely and is only to 
cut food. 

Enjoying the Fruits of 
Your Efforts 

You may one day find yourself in 
the position of the parents of 
one of my former students. By 
the a^e of nine, their daughter 
was pouring over cooking 
magazines, choosing recipes. 



making shopping lists and 
cooking complete dinners for 
them — Including cornIsh game 
hens. 

Enjoy the time in the kitchen with 
your infant or toddler. It Is the 
beginning of a lifetime of 
wonderful memories. The skills 
your child develops will be used 
throughout life and Just might be 
used to surprise you with a 
home-cooked meal one day! 

Reference 

Picchetti, Patricia, Sensory Awareness 
in Infants — Part 1, Infants and Toddlers, 
Vol. 3, No 2, Summer 1999. 

Resource for a 
one-cup sifter: 

Monteeeorl Services, S56 Cleveland 
Avenue, Santa Koea, CA 95401. Phone 
toll free 377-975-3003. 
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''Unless we adults are enlightened 
as to the way the child's mind 
develops, we are likely to become 
the greatest obstacle to his 
progress.” Maria Montessori 
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continued from pa^e <3 

be Guttered with things and 
experiences for the child to creep 
over or crawl through for movement. 

No Containers for Children 

One of the differences between the 
Montessori environment and 
traditional environments is that we 
don't have a lot of things that 
contain children. We should not have 
walkers, playpens or anything that 
you can put children into, especially 
if they cannot get out by 
themselves. They should not be put 
into wind-up swings that are often 
found in more traditional child care 
facilities and in homes. 

If you are going to have a baby, 
there is a whole list of things that 
you may have on your list for people 
to buy! Perhaps you also need a list 
of things people should not buy. 
Expectant mothers usually don't 
think about those things so they 
receive many kinds of containers as 
baby gifts. 

Independence and 
Concentration 

Our main goals are to develop 
independence and concentration. 
These are concepts you very seldom 
hear other people discuss. We want 
a child to follow his own interests. 
But, no matter what you have in the 
room, the movement and the 
development of independence can be 
restricted by the adults' attitudes 
and beliefs about children or their 
lack of information about the 
capabilities of children and what 
they can actually do. 
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Following the Individual 
Child'e Needs 

The Montessori environment should 
follow the individual child’s need to 
eat, sleep, play and explore, rather 
than to attempt to condition the 
group to eat, sleep and be diapered 
at the same time. I think that is 
one of the main issues. Very often 
everybody has to be diapered by 
10:30 am and everyone is supposed 
to sleep at the same time. 

I've been very surprised to walk into 
what is 
supposed 
to be a 
Montessori 
infant 
room at 
about noon 
and find all 
the infants 
asleep. First of all, I thought, "How 
did they do this?" It's great for the 
adults because it give them some 
down time. 

When Montessori infant care is 
individualized, as it should be, very 
seldom do you have all the children 
asleep at the same time. So the 
teachers do not have that break 
that a toddler teacher often has 
when all the children are asleep 
at the same time, we hope. Then, 
they have some time to do other 
things. With infants, there is 
generally always someone awake. 



close to three, and is not toilet 
trained yet, think how many times 
someone has changed the child's 
diaper, how many times that child 
has experienced someone feeding 
him or her. That is what makes the 
difference. 

The attitude of the pereon 
performing these tasks with the 
child helps or hinders the formation 
of each child's positive self-concept, 
the kind of person he or she is. 
Infants initially need to experience 
that it is okay for them to be here. 

They need to 
experience that 
at least by 
three months, 
if not sooner. 

An infant gets 
the message 
that it is okay 
for me to have 
been born and to be here from the 
attitude of the persons who care 
for him or her. The way the adults 
change the baby, the way they 
relate to the baby during that time, 
the patience they have, the care 
and feeding all give an infant per- 
mission to live, the permission to be. 

continued to page 14 



An infant gets the message 
that it is okay for me to have 
been born and to be here from 
the attitude of the persons who 
care for them. 







IV. Meeting the 6pecial 
Needs of Children 

The Importance of 
Everyday Interactions 

The reaeon why how we diaper a 
child or how we feed a child is so 
important is because of the 
number of repetitions of that 
experience. By the time a child is 
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continued from pa^e 13 

Participation Begins 
at Birth 

In a Montessori infant program, the 
main goals are to provide the time 
for infants to participate in having 
their needs met. That's a big one. It 
sounds easy and simple, but it is 
not. It requires awareness and 
planning to provide the time for 
infants to participate in having 
their own needs met. 

For example. Dr. Montessori in one 
of her writings mentions the fact 
that it's the child's job to care for 
his or her own body. So, when you 
are caring for infants, you should 
give them the time to do whatever 
they can do themselves. 

This kind of infant participation 
begins at birth. If you work with 
mothers, and I hope you do, this is 
the kind of information that you can 
share with mothers. Infant 





widely recognized as one 
of the leaders in the field 
of infant and toddler 
education, founded one of 
the first Montessori 
programs in the country at 
the Gloria Dei School, Dayton, 

OH following her AMI/AMS pre- 
primary training in 1901. 

Ginny has served as the Infant and Toddler 
Coordinator at the CMTE/NY since 19S0, 
directing courses in New York and Hawaii. 

Ginny has also been active at the national level 
as chair of the AMS Teacher’s Section (1906- 
0&), as a school consultant (since 1966), 
Regional Director of Consultation (1971-1973), 
a member of the AMS Teacher Education 
Committee and as a member of the AMS ?>oard 
(1966-1977). For her many achievements, Ginny 
was chosen as the AMS Scholarship 
Committee’s Living Legacy in 1993-94. 



participation starts 
with breast feeding, 
letting the baby suck 
the nipple in instead of 
putting the nipple into 
the child's mouth. 

Infants are born with 
the sucking reflex. They 
can do that. 

We have to remember 
that which we end up 
calling independence. 

I'm calling 

participation. Everyday 
care can begin at 
birth. Adults have to 
know that and value 
the end result of the 
infant's participation. 

One of the difficulties 
we have is to find 
Montessori educated 
infant caregivers who 
can maintain a high energy and self- 
discipline over a period of years to 
see each child’s care as a new 
beginning. 

Permission to Explore 
the World 

Children also need permission to 
explore and be curious. If you 
constantly put them into 
containers and direct them 
accord\r\q to some kind of schedule 
that your licensing may require, you 
run into problems helping children 
to realize that it is okay to explore 
and to be curious once they begin 
to crawl. 

Do you really think curiousity is 
important as a human trait? It's 
very important! It forms once a child 
begins to creep, crawl and explore 
the world. I want you to imagine in 
your mind an exploratory 
environment, not a Montessori 3- 
to-6 environment, not a toddler 
environment, just an exploratory 



environment. 

There is nothing little twelve, 
thirteen, fourteen or fifteen-month 
olds like better than to have a 
faucet dripping with water. They will 
play for hours, exploring that water. 
Most people say, "Oh, doesn't it 
make a mess?" I think Montessori 
teachers also hate the mess. So, 
often we do not provide this kind of 
experience. 

Children also need to squeeze a 
sponge. And to wash themselves. 
You should always be there, 
watching, observing because we care 
about safety. You can put a towel 
on the floor to absorb the water. 

You can wipe up the floor where you 
think it might be dangerous. The 
children know the floor can be wet 
so they walk carefully. You can give 
them a new sponge, for example, 
when one is full. The adult must 
watch carefully, but respect the 
children's concentration. When they 
lose Interest, you can clean up 
after them. 
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V. How Adults in 
Montessori Child Care 
Programs Should React 
and Respond When 
Fulfilling the Infant's Needs 

Respecting the 
Child's Activity 

We must respect the child's 
concentration, the child's interest, 
before our own desire. For children 
who are attending to everything, we 
need to wait to capture their 
attention. Very often the wait is 
only a few moments. But that kind 
of respect for the child's activity is 
very important. 

Our emphasis in the Montessori 
environment on respect for the 
child's interest and our support of 
their concentration mi^ht be 



extremely important. Today many 
young children are put into large 
groups very early. This may impair 
their development of self-conficence 
and personal skills. 

Getting Fermieeion to Help 

In Montessori and in Magda 
Gerber's work with the RIE method, 
we both ea\j that the basis of our 
work is respect for the child. One of 
the ways we show our respect is 
that we talk to infants and tell 
them what we are going to do before 
we do it. This is another way our 
program is somewhat different from 
most traditional programs. 

Magda Gerber has a wonderful little 
dialog as she calls it. The adult 
speaks to the child and then waits 
for the child's recognition, waits to 
see if the child looks. Then the adult 



states what she wants to do, "I'd 
like to change your diaper," for 
example. Then the adult waits for a 
few more minutes for the child to 
respond before picking up the child. 
This is done right from the very 
beginning of the child's care. 

You might say that this is not 
necessary. Babies don't understand 
the language. They don't know what 
you are saying anyhow. But that is 
not the important part. Right from 
the beginning, we must respect the 
child. If the child just happens to be 
looking at something that is moving, 
like a mobile, you wait until the child 
stops looking and turns for a 
minute or maybe even hears you. You 
know, babies notice every sound. 
That is why you should be q^uiet 
when you approach them. When the 
child notices you, then you can 



continued to page 16 
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speak. But if the child 
is interested in the 
mobile, for example, you 
shouldn’t come up and 
into his or her face at that 
point and say, 'Td like to change 




do and want to do. Moving 
slowly Is one of the things that 
we all have to work on. 



The awareness of and res^ectJor 
the infant to participate rec^uires us 
to slow down. It's one of the things 



Stimulation and Over 



your diaper now. 

Analyze Movements 
and Observe 

And how do you have to move? 
Slooowly! How slowly? Very slowly! 
Slower than we think we could ever 
move. That is also what makes 
caring for infants, from a 
Montessori view, difficult because 
how do we usually move? Fast! Our 
goal — ^to get 
something done, 
to be efficient — 
a very different 
goal form the 
infant's who 
doesn't even 
have a 

(conscious) goal. 

As an infant caregiver, we have to 
analyze the movements and, just 
like the early childhood people, we 
have to be very observant. We can 
only be observant to see the child's 
interest in participating if we move 
slowly. If we are doing something 
very quickly, we don't even notice 
that the little hands and minds 
function more slowly. 

The same thing happens when some 
teachers sing with toddlers. The 
teacher zips through songs and the 
children are still back on an earlier 
motion. By then the teacher is 
three phrases ahead. If you want 
young children to participate, you 
have to move very slowly. And that 
is difficult for adults because we 
know all the things that we need to 



that makes Montessori care 
different from other kinds of 
tradtional care. It is basic in the 
Montessori concept to allow each 



child to move and learn at his or her 
own pace, not at ours. 

Po Only the 
Difficult for 
the Child 

Our guide is always to do 
the difficult part just as 
we do in all Montessori 
programs. Let's say, for 
example, that a tiny 
infant now has his or her 
feet up in the air and can 
see its feet. If you remove 
the heel of the sock,justthe heel, 
and let it hang there, even if the 
child just swipes at it, it can fall off. 
Gradually, the baby will realize that 
it can grab the sock and pull it off. 



Stimulation 

I have often observed children in 
infant or toddler care, early child- 
hood classes or whatever at an early 
age where there is much stim- 
ulation. I have often \Nondened if too 
much stimulation can actually be 
creating some of the difficulties in 
focus and concentration that we 
observe in children as they get older? 

I am not going to give you my brain 
lecture here, but young children's 
central nervous system development 
is such that they are pretty much 
wide open to all stimuli, it takes 
some maturity and experience 
before they can begin to screen out 



some of the external stimuli and to 
focus on that which is important. 
Current brain research, confirms 
that it is important for children to 
receive stimulation. However, it also 




And how do you have to move? Slooowly! 
How slowly? Very slowly! Slower than we 
think we could ever move. That is also what 
makes caring for infants, from a Montessori 
view, difficult. 



Young children's central nervous 
system development is such that they 
are pretty much wide open to all 
stimuli. It takes some maturity and 
experience before they can begin to 
screen out some of the external stimuli 
and to focus on that which is 
important. 
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shows us that over stimulation can 
be harmful. So part of our task is 
to control, to a certain extent, the 
amount of stimulation that children 
get. That is also why we try to build 
some control into the design of the 
environment. 

The Role of Adult 
Conversation 

In my experience in infant care 
environments, I find that the adults 
talk a lot to one another. They don't 
do that in most cases in the early 
childhood environments that I have 
seen. The adults instead go about 
their business. Sut in the infant 
environments, I see adults getting 
an infant a bottle and talking to 
another adult about adult things 
while they are caring for a child — 
what you are going to have for 
dinner tonight, what you did last 
night, your dates and so on. 



So it seems to me as if somehow 
that infant environments encourage 
adults to do a lot of talking. This 
happens, I suppose, because the 
infants are nonverbal. Much of what 
we do is care of the infant's body by 
feeding, diapering and so on. This 
continuous talking among caregivers 
seems to be a difficulty in 
Montessori infant care as well as in 
other traditional infant care 
programs. It's something that we 
really need to think about. 

Attending to the Care of 
the Child 

At this important stage of the 
child's creation and formation, it is 
important to remember that we are 
present to care for each infant. 
When getting an infant a bottle, the 
adult should be concentrating on 
and looking at that baby. The 
everyday experiences of diapering 



and feeding are probably the most 
important experiences that the 
child is receiving. They learn, by the 
way they are cared for, about the 
kind of pereon they are. 

These repeated activities can 
become boring or mundane 
experiences from the adult's point 
of view. What do we hear most 
adults say? "Well, what do you do 
with an infant. You just change their 
diaper and feed them. What do you 
need to know? Anybody can diaper a 
baby. You don't need to take special 
training." It's that feeling that 
makes it difficult for those who care 
for infants to be respected. 

VI. Hiring and Preparing 
Adults 

The hardest age group to care for is 
really the twelve-to-eighteen month 
continued to page 
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a^6 group. Some of 
the statistics IVe 
read is that the 
largest turnover for 
teachers is with this 
age group. And, also, 
more children are 
injured in this age 
group because they 
are so curious and 
they are into 
everything. They are 
so active that their 
activity and 
exploration can be / 
fatiguing foryou isven if you just sit 
in a chair an4 watch all day, let 
alone if you^are trying to make sure 
that they don't get hurt. This is a 
very active age group, but it's also a 
very "exciting age group to watch as 
they explore their world. 
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continued from page 4 
I have consulted with others who 
have also done this. Now, in this 
daily work that 1 am involved with, 

I can check out my own thinking on 
the subject. 

It is working c^uite well. The infant 
teacher s own child has to be picked 
up by bus so she cannot come in 
until nine o’clock. The toddler 
teacher comes in earlier and cares 
for the one or two infants who come 
in early. She takes them into the 
larger toddler environment when she 
only has three or four toddlers. 

Later when the other children come 
in, the infants go to their own 
environment. In this way, the infants 
already know their future toddler 
teacher and the larger environment 
that they are going to move into. 

So, if you think these issues out, 
there is more than one way to solve 
the problem. Se sure to take into 
consideration certain basic 
principles and the continuity and 
consistency for the child which is 
hard to maintain in infant care 
programs with long hours. 
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“It is we who must go at his pace. ” 
Maria Montessori, The Absorbent Mind 



Intensive Study 
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All AMS Infant and Toddler trained 
Extensive Infant and Toddler experience 

Individual Attention 

Small class size 
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Inclusive Price 
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^ Deepen your appreciation of the 
needs of children from birth to 
three. 
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Develop skills to observe, 
understand and respect infants 
and toddlers. 

Discover the joy, satisfaction 
and profound value of assisting 
the very young in their healthy 
growth and development. 

The CMTE/NY Montessori Infant and Toddler 
Prograrh is professional training for people working 
with children from birth to thirty-six months of age. 
The first program in the United States to offer Infant 
and Toddler Montessori Certification, CMTE/NY 
provides an in-depth study in Infant and Toddler 
Montessori education combined with the most 
current scientific and psychological research 
available. 

The first three years of life affect a child’s ability to thrive and be; self esteem, the ability to form 
attachments and the establishment of basic trust are^l central to this period. The importance of these 
first years places a great responsibility on the adults in4he child’s world. Parents and child care 
providers should be informed, knowledgeable, an^l well-qualified, to assist in this crucial period of 
physical, emotional and cognitive development^ ( j 

CMTE/NY’s Infant and Toddler Program teaches.how tb,^cre'ate;teautiful, safe and developmentally 
appropriate learning environments. The program will give you the skills needed to provide the best 
quality care for infants and toddlers, as well as enrich youri)wn life^'with a deeper understanding of this 
remarkable stage of life. | j 

Classes are held at the CMTE/NY summer institute in New Rochelle, New 
York. Year-round weekend classes are held in Adrian, Mi^chlganT 
Observations are held at CMTE/NY’s model child care centerOhe Montessori 
Children’s Center at Burke in White Plains, New York ^d-at^St/joseph 
Academy in Adrian, Michigan. Call us for information and a brochure. 

Our CMTE/NY Infant and Toddler Care video is now available. Send $40.00 to 
order or call for your copy today. 
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Happily, IVe met many of you at 
the one or more of the 
many conferences held 
each year around 
the country. Some 
of you have 
Introduced yourself 
and expressed your 
appreciation for our 
journal, Infante and 
Toddlere. One, Holly 
Knox, brought pictures 
of her class and discussed 
the possibility of submitting the 
article that you will find in this 
issue. Others, I have met at 
conference presentations. 



I have noted that many of you who 



have been long time subscribers are 
also frequent attendees at various 
conferences. It seems that many of 
the leaders I have met — 
infant/toddler teacher trainers, 
authors, demonstrations class 
teacher and so on, are also avid 
readers and promoters of the 
Journal. Approximately one in three 
renewals are for two years. 

You all know the expense and time 
involved when you attend a 
conference — registration, lodging, 
luncheon fees, transportation, 
shuttle buses, car rental, parking, 
etc. Yet there may only be three or 
four presentations of interest to 
Infant and toddler teachers. Of 
course,.there is the significant 
benefit of networking as well. 
However, you may only be able to 
attend one conference a year. 



With a subscription to Infante and 
Toddlere, you are usually delivered 
at least two major features each 
issue, or a total of eight to ten 
articles for only $25.00 a year. The 
authors represent many different 
teacher education programs and 
years of experience. And they are 
yours to read at your leisure. They 
are always available to use a 
reference. Such a bargain! 

Please feel free to come to our 
booth, Elanbe Publishing Services, to 
introduce yourself. It’s great to be 
able to put a face and place to your 
name. As often as possible, my 
husband. Bill, travels with me. 

We are usually very busy during the 
conference breaks when everyone is 
busy shopping, but it is wonderful 
when we have a chance to visit. 

Lillian DeVault Kroenke 




by Ginny Varga 



Q How do you bring an infant 
into the classroom 
environment? 




With infants, we have the 
mother come in several times 
^with her baby for an hour or 
so. The infant’s primary caregiver, 
who should always feed and diaper 
the baby for the first period of time, 
serves the mother. The mother first 
takes care of the baby in the infant 
environment. The caregiver watches 
to see how she changes the baby, 
how she talks to the baby, how she 
gives the baby the bottle — does she 
give the baby the bottle in her right 
arm or in her left arm? We try to 
match what the mother has done 
as much as possible. 



The caregiver takes some notes and 
asks some questions of the mother 
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about the baby’s 
sleep pattern and 
so on. We try to 
make the only 
change — which is not 
realistic because we are 
changing the environment — be the 
person who is caring for the child. 
Nonetheless, we try to make as few 
changes as possible. 

When the mother comes in the 
eecond time, maybe the next day, 
the child’s primary caregiver may 
pick up the baby. 



that the mother start bottle- 
feeding before she brings the 
child into our care. Taking a 
bottle is a big change for the 
baby. It is better for the mother to 
take care of that transition so that 
all of a sudden the baby is not 
taking a bottle from a new pereon in 
a new place. 

The goal in our minds is to provide 
as little change as possible for the 
incoming infant. 



If the child is breast-fed, be sure to 
ask the mother if the child has ever 
taken a bottle. 

If the baby has been breast-fed and, 
because he or she is coming to us, 
will now be given a bottle, we ask 



For future issues, please directyour 
questions to: 



Ask Ginny... 

Infants and Toddlers 
PO Box 146 
Placitas, NM 37043 
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In the United States, in the last 30 
years, cloth diapers have become a 
rarity. Coinciding with the 
widespread use of disposable 
diapers, toilet training has been 
happening later and later, often not 
until a child is three or four years 
of a^e. 

In Montessori infant/toddler 
teacher education, early 
toileting is taught as a 
practical life, self-care skill. 

We observe the child’s 
interest — a sensitive 
period — at approximately 
16 to 24 months of a^e. My 
experience with my own four 
children, and hundreds of 
children in toddler classes, 
confirms this. 

Parents are typically told, by 
their pediatrician and their friends, 
not to rush toilet training. I felt 
uneasy about making a su^^estion 
to parents that seemed contrary to 
what their pediatricians were 
recommending. So, in 1996, I 
reviewed the available research on 
toilet training. I found no research 
to ^uide parents, caregivers, or 
pediatricians to know when to 
be^in toileting. 

With all of the current Interest in 
infantand toddler learning and 
development, new attention is bein^ 
^iven to the early capabilities that 
they possess. None of this is new to 
Montessorians. Current research 
confirms what we have known for 
years: children develop their basic 
human capabilities during the first 
three years. 

There are now a few isolated studies 
of early toileting and a few books 



have been written on the subject. 

I prefer the terms toileting or toilet 
learning instead of toilet training, 
because the adult's role is to 
provide the opportunity for the child 
to care for himself or herself. 

It Is my hope that this article will 
help for parents and caregivers. 



Piapering 

A newborn’s skin is sensitive. Coming 
from an environment of amniotic 
fluid, even air is foreign to a new 
baby's skin. Care must be taken 
when choosing anything that comes 
in contact with baby's skin. 

It is best to use cloth diapers that 
are all cotton. Velcro or snap diaper 
covers hold the diaper in place. My 
favorite is the all-wool cover. It is 
very cool, soft, breathable, and it 
repels wetness. One^cover can last 
through several diaper changes, 
until it becomes soiled. The all-in- 
one type of cloth diapers (diaper 
attached inside a vinyl cover) are 
more expensive and not as 
breathable but they are even easier 
to use. 

I recommend that a parent 
purchase five to seven diaper 



A newborn's skin is sensitive. 
Comin0 from an environment of 
amniotic fluid, even air is forei0n 
to a new baby's skin. Care must 
be taken when choosin0 anythin0 
that comes in contact with 
baby's skin. 
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covers and 3 or 4 dozen high-g^uality 
cotton diapers. These are NOT the 
diapers available in discount stores. 
There is an initial investment of a 
few hundred dollars, but overall, 
cloth diapers and early toileting 
save a family approximately $1,500. 

Many who choose cloth diapers do 
so for environmental reaeone. 
Disposables create a lot of trash 
and will last for hundreds of years. 
Human waste does not belong in 
a landfill. 

The Piaper-Changing Area 

Change diapers in the bathroom so 
that the child learns where these 
things are handled. A changing table 
is unnecessary, expensive, and 
potentially dangerous. Babies like to 
move and can easily fall off a 
changing table. Changing tables, like 
cribs and high chairs, raise the child 
to adult height, rec[uiring that the 
child then be restrained at a height 
unsafe for the child. 

It is preferable to change the baby 
on a low pad placed in the bathroom 
if this is comfortable for the adults. 
A gardener’s kneeling pad makes 
this easier on the adult. 

Dump or scrape solid waste into the 
toilet. You are supposed to do this 
even with disposables. The baby 
learns where bowel movements 
should go — also a help with toilet 
learning. Put diapers in a diaper 
pail — no need to soak them. I like to 
line the pail with a waterproof nylon 
drawstring bag. 



continued to page 6 





PIAPERS ANP 
TOILETING 

continued from pa^e 5 

Washing Diapers 

I wash my own cloth diapers every 
other day with mild detergent and 
run them through an extra rinse. 
Velcro covers should be hung to dry. 
Hanging diapers out in the sun will 
help whiten and sterilize them. I do 
this instead of using bleach. A 
diaper service is still cheaper than 
disposables if you prefer not to 
wash diapers. 

The Diaper-Changing Procedure 

For parent or caregiver, changing 
diapers is part of the job 
description. Diaper changing can be 
pleasant. We do it cheerfully, 
without giving the child negative 
messages about his body or 
waste — like ickyor etinky. 



Diaper changing provides the adult 
an opportunity to give some 
attention to the baby several times 
throughout the day. We can kneel 
facing the child when we talk. We 
can verbalize what we are doing. 

Once babies can stand well — 
at 9 to 11 
months — 
it is actually 
easier to 
change 
diapers 
standing up. 

You will get 
used to 
changing 
them in this 
position 
within a week 
or two. They 
want to 
stand so 



they sg^uirm less. It is a more 
independent, less passive position. 
They can gradually learn to help with 
removing clothing and diaper 
changing. This helps ease the 
transition to toileting, because they 
are already helping, standing up and 
in the bathroom. 

Toileting 

Preparation for 
Toileting 

Dy changing diapers in 
the bathroom, the child 
gets the message early 
on that the bathroom is 
the place to take care of 
elimination needs. The 
adult empties solid waste 
from the diaper into the 
toilet. The child will see 
this repeatedly and will 
know where it belongs. 




San Francisco Bay Area 
Montessori Teacher 
Education Center 
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Cloth diapers allow both the infant 
and the adult to notice wetness. 

The diaper should be changed 
promptly so that the baby's normal 
condition is to be clean and dry. 
Disposable diapers are so 
absorbent that the child is less 
aware that wetness results 
from urination. 

Give a baby or toddler some time 
out of diapers every day. They can 
be bare-bottomed or wear cotton 
underpants although it is difficult 
to find a small size. This will 
increase awareness of bodily 
functions, help with diaper rash and 
enhance freedom of movement. 

babies can often crawl a month or 
two sooner without a diaper on. This 
is one of the ways we can provide 
the opportunity for movement that 
is important for brain development. 

For months before they actually use 
the toilet, children can be learning 
the routine involved: pull pants 
down, remove the diaper or 
underpants, sit on the potty or 
toilet, wipe, flush and wash hands. 

Washing hands easily req^uires a 
stool hiqh enough for the child to 
reach the sink. Children love to 
stand for quite awhile, perhaps 30 
minutes, with their hands in the 
water. 

Washing hands is wonderful as a 
natural reinforcer for usinq the 
toilet. Run a thin stream of water, 
or run an inch or two of water into 
the sink. I have some towels handy. 
Remember that water does little 
harm. 

Toileting Environment 

I recommend that a potty-chair be 
placed in the bathroom at 9 to 12 
months of aqe. At this aqe, infants 
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enjoy sitting on any little chair. They 
are just learning how to sit. At two 
years of age, they can switch to a 
big toilet with a step stool. 

Provide a diaper pail in the 
bathroom for the underpants and 
clean-up towels. Old towels should 
be available just for this purpose. 
They can then be washed along with 
the underpants. Allow the child to 
clean up along with you as part of 
the natural consequence. 

Sometimes little ones like to put 
their hands or objects into the 
toilet. Provide a stool at the sink 
and tell them, "This is where we 
wash our hands". A two-step stool, 
ideally with railings, is needed fora 
very young child to reach the sink. 
This can be provided beginning at 12 
to 15 months of age. 

Don't keep the bathroom door 
closed, and don’t put a lock on the 
door. The message sent is, "This is 
not for you!" Eventually, we want the 
child to use the toilet and not to be 
put off by the message that for 
many months has been “No!” 

Clothing 

Often a child of 12 to 16 months will 
tug on his or her pants or lift their 
shirt. This is an early attempt at 
undressing that indicates that the 
child can begin to participate in 
dressing and undressing. Frovide 
clothing that allows independence: 
elastic-waist pants, loose shirts 
and socks, slip-on Velcro shoes. 

During the toilet learning process, it 
is easiest for children to have no 
clothing over their underpants. 

Just dress them in underwear and 
a shirt whenever possible. They 
will wear pants again when they 
are ready. 

continued to page 3 
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AMS Certification Programs 
o Infant and Toddler 
o Early Childhood 
o Elementary 

MACTE Accredited 




PCTE...the Inside Track 

487 Cherry Valley Road 
Princeton, New Jersey 08540 
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The Learning Tower® is a child’s 
special place to observe, participate 
and create! A step stool, desk, puppet 
theater, fort - your child’s imagination 
is the limit. Strong Baltic birch with 
choice of non-toxic color finishes 
including natural. Will be enjoyed for 
generations. For ages 2-6. 

Ask for a free Brochure! 



Order Direct at 
1 - 800 - 704-9058 




Montessori 

Infants and Toddlers Videos 

Infant/Toddler Environments; 

Actual video of three different classroom 
environments. Emphasis is placed on aesthetic 
and v^^ell developed environments. Approx. 30 
pnin. $50.00 

Infant/Toddler Activities 
Actual video of children interacting with their 
environments. Explore new ideas. Watch how 
children respond, 35 min. $40.00 

Montessori Infant and Toddler Care 
Filmed at several programs around the 
country. Emphasizes Montessori theory and 
practice, 9 min. $40.00 

A Helping Hand 

Actual video of ways adults can assist 
children. Give just the necessary help. $20.00 

Each video contains a brief description 
of its contents. 

Send your order with payment to: 

Infants and Toddlers Videos 
do Virginia Varga 
6106 Frederick Road 
Dayton, OH 45414 





DIAPER6 AND TOILETING 

continued from pa^e 7 

The most effective step toward 
toilet learning is to allow the child 
to wear underwear. Thick or 
waterproof training pants protect 
your carpet and furniture better, 
but thin cotton underwear allows 
the child to feel and see what is 
happening! 

Perhaps the child can spend time 
outdoors or in parts of the home 
where the mess is not as much of a 
concern. It is best not to go back to 
diapers at night or when going out. 
You can put plastic pants over the 
underwear at these times. 

Toileting Routine 

15 months and as early as 9 
months, provide a potty-chair. 
Observe and note the 
child's elimination 
schedule. Adults pay 
much closer 
attention when the 
child is in underwear, 
bare-bottomed or at 
least in cloth diapers. 

Notice signs with 
facial expressions like 
hiding or grunting. 

Take the child to the 
potting accovdmq to 
these observations 
so he or she has 
some beginning 
experience. There is 
no pressure for the 
child to produce 
anything in the potty. 

5y 15 months, or even 16 months, 
most toddlers are very interested in 
the bathroom, and they are gaining 
the necessary muscular control. If 
they are comfortable with it, the 
older siblings and adults in the 
household can allow the toddler to 



followthem into the bathroom. 

Often they are c^uite insistent about 
this anyway! They are not concerned 
about privacy — their own or others. 
At this age, the toddler can be 
using the potty many times per day. 
Toddlers respond well to routine. It 
can become routine to use the 
potty before going outside, before 
eating, before and after sleeping, 
before going on an outing and when 
the parent goes. "No" is a toddler's 
answer to most any 6[uestion — so 
don't ask, "Do you need to use the 
potty?" Say instead, "It's time to go 
potty", or better, "We use the 
bathroom before we...." 

Within a few weeks or months, a 
toddler can be using the potty 
consistently. 

The adult needs to be calm when 

there is an accident. We 
do not need to 
scold, it is a natural 
process and they 
are just learning to 
control it. As adults, 
we want instant 
perfection. Try to be 
matter-of fact. If 
the adults mvoWed 
are prepared for 
clean up, they are 
not so easily 
frustrated. 

When the child wets 
or soils underpants, 
play is interrupted. 

It is time to change 
and clean up. This is 
a natural conse6[uence. They will 
come to prefer using the bathroom 
to avoid the feeling of wet 
clothing — especially if they have 
spent their babyhood in clean and 
dry cloth diapers — or to avoid 
changing and cleaning up. 

continued to page 16 
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P iecovering the natural 

environment ie what young 
children do beet. They are 
little scientists. They want to touch 
everything! They test to see if an 
object can be thrown, pulled apart 
and it it can be eaten. They think, 
"What happens if...?" Since they 
have such a natural curiosity, why 
not let them discover the gifts that 
nature supplies. 

I am fortunate that the school 
where I work is located on 25 acres. 
Most of the property is wooded with 
paths and streams. You would never 
know that the property runs along 
interstate 1-95. As soon as we walk 
into the woods, it feel as though we 
are in another place. We leave the 
classroom behind. It gives us time 
to slow down, listen to the sounds 
around us and discover the beauty 




that surrounds us. 
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At the Beginning of the Year 

At the beginning of the year! we 
take the children to the woods in 
small groups or with extra help 
about once a week. This allows us to 
become familiar with the new 
environment. It gives the staff an 
opportunity to set basic ground 
rules — stay close to the group and 
be respectful to your peers and to 
the environment. The children are 
asked not to pick up anything living. 
They are asked to return all living 
and non-living objects to the place 
where they were found. 

With these basic rules in place, the 
children are free to discover. When 
the staff feels comfortable taking 
the children to the woods, we 
increase the size of the group and 
go more frequently. 

This has become a year round 
activity allowing the children to 




experience the four season. The only 
thing that keeps us out of the 
woods is rain or ice. Children in one 
of the other classroom has a pair of 
boots so they can experience the 
woods after the rain. 

In the Fall 

In the fall, when we start, the woods 
are lush and green after a late 
summer rain. The floor is covered 
with plants and flowers. As fall 
approaches, the children notice 
acorne and pinecones on 
ground. They are given baskets in 
which to place tlieii; 3 p^ial^ 
treasure^? they can bring them 

ba^ck to the classrooms. \ 

1 

The children ^eTascinated by the 

changlng^iore of the leaves. Ken 

Robbin^bbok,^Autumn Leaves is a 

wonderful leaf identification book for 

y X / j 

young children. They collect the 

leaves and compare them to the 

pictures in the book. 

Near the end of fallfthey realize 
^hat they^cannow see planes flying 
oi/erif^d. The branches are bare and 
the ground cover dies under the 
blanket of leaves. 



y By Holly Knox j 

This year Holly Knox 
is starting her third 
year as a Toddler 
teacher at the 
Wilmington Montessori 
School. Previously she 
worked at the Children’s House 
Montessori School in State College, 
PA. She has a 5.S. in Early Childhood 
Education and Elementary 
Education from MIliersville University 
and a Montessori Infant/Toddler 
certificate from CMTE/NY. 





In the Winter 

Winter is such a contrast. Wei can 
see things that were hidden. We 
hear the branches creak as they 
sway in the breeze. Everything y 
seems bare until the first snowfall 
Then all of a sudden it is a winter 
wonderiand. Squirrels, rabbits and 
birds leave tracks for us to identify- 
We see our own tracks. The children 
stop telling us they are cold when 
we are in the woods. They are 
actively discovering their 
environment. 

In the Spring 

The excitement builds with the 




arrival of spring. The buds start to 
open. We hear the birds chirping and 
the stream seems to babble about 
all of the new life that it contains. 
We start visiting the woods daily to 
see what has changed, bloomed or 
come out of hibernation. There is a 
whole new world to discover. 

The bagworms that adults despise 
create a commotion. "What is 
that?" "Who lives in it?" We watch 
the little black creatures move 
around until they emerge as 
caterpillars. The children search for 
them in hopes of being able to hold 
one. A little girl once removed a 
caterpillar from the outside of its 
bag. An hour later, when we finished 
th<f walk, she returned it to the bag. 
It is amazing how gentle and 
respectfulythey are. 

lirthe Summer 

During the ^mmer, the children 
tai^^pond skimmer and butterfly 
nets to catch the fish. Everyone 
was-so^xci|ted when we caught our 
first fish. We had to put them in a 
bucket and show them to the other 
classes. When we were finished 
observing the fish, a teacher 
returns the fish safely back to the 
water. There is always something 
new to discover when you combine 
nature and children! 



continued on page 10 
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a photo etory 



by Holly Kno 



Throughout the walk the children etop to 
collect leaves, pineconee, acorns and 
whatever else 
they can place in 
their basket. 




'^AtShe t 
children 
to all of 
\environr 



Who can r^&lst^/ 
standing l^a pile of 
lea ves^lpis^so 
fexciting to watch 
them flutter down 



around you. 








One day, after many 
walks, a child found 
this log and climbed 
on top of it. Since 
then, the children have 
been determined to 
crawl or walk the 
length of the log. 




It is such an accomplishment when 
the children can get on the log 
themselves. Once they are on the 
log, if needed, a staff member 
will hold a hand to assist with 
their balance. 




nch the 
itop to listen 



^he 

ental sounds. 

















SO the best 






7oint to watch the freight trains go by. 

of^the children are on the bench, they mimic me "Fut your hands 
ead. Fut your hands on your mouth. Fut your hands on your ears./Now listen." 




The children look 
into the base of 
the tree to see 
which new bug has 
been trapped in a 
spider's web. In 
the fall, the webs 
collect many leaves. 










After a few seconds, they tell us about the 



birds, planes, and trains. On rare occasions 
we have identified woodpeckers. \ 
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3irds and bugs have made holes at the end 
of the log. These holes require close 
inspection. We brainstorm how these holes 
might have been made while the children 
check the holes with their fingers. 
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We call the stump of the tree 
the "bug hotel". The children 
look in the holes to see who 
might live there. So far, we 
have seen ants and bees. Like 
anything living, this stump is 
starting to deteriorate. The 
children have been able to 
break off different sections to 
inspect. 
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a photo story - continued 




Lying on these benches takes 
lots of practice, coordination, and trust. 
Many of the children ask that a staff 
member stay close by until they feel 
comfortable. 



-Wemeed to walk down the 

Ny 

stairs to find the stream. 



You will notice that the 
handrail is too high for 
some of the children. We 
allow them to be creative 
when finding a way down to 
the lower level. 
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When the children 
are lying down, we 
watch the trees 
move and look for 
the sun. This can 
be a difficult task 
when all of the 
leaves are on the 
trees. 






On the way to the 
stream, we stop to listen to the 
waterfall over the rocks. This can be really calming 
for the children/ 
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This used to be 
a stage for the elementary children's Shakespeare play 
\productions. Over the years vandals have torn it apart, 
.the child rej^ used to enjoy dropping rocks down a hole in 
the wood. Now due to safety concerns, we keep the 
children off of th^stage. 




This platform is where we sit while we wait for all of 
the children to catch up. We typically sing songs 
about things we find in the woods. 



FISH eOHG in the 

^11 the vvater, 

swimming ' t in the ^ 

■■ 
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Can you tell this is a stream? The children can pick up 
the wet leaves. We are fortunate to watch a small 
whirlpool of leaves circulating in the current. In the 
spring, the children who are wearing boots may cross 
the stream. We also 
use nets to catch 
fish. We watch for 
water bugs to float 
by. We are all 
amazed that water 
bugs' shadows 
makes them look 
like they have 
round legs. The 
children can't 
figure out why. 





THi 

a photo story continued 




Whoop&l One 
of the boys 
cau0ht himself 
in mid-fall. 

This is 

expected when 
we are walking 
on rocks, 
branches, and 

uneven ground. If they are not injured, we ask them to 
stand upland brush themselves off. It is amazing how fast 
\ ^^^he children recover if we act as though it is part of the 
ail^Jiture of walking in the woods. Guests who join us on 
walks are amazed at how adept the children are, I usually 
ask visitors to step back and observe. 







Another 

hole. Whenever we find a hole we 
speculate why it is there and who may live in 
it. Recently, a child put his head in the hole 
to look for sguirreis, I was giad there were 
no animals in the hole at the time. 





Just one 
of the many obstacles 
the children come 
across when they 
explore. 



Each^child climbs the steps at 
his oi^ her own pace. We try to 
let the children move at their 

o)^pacei We have numerous stopping points where we stop and sing 
songs while we wait for everyone to catch up. When we get too far 
apart, we are more likely to lose control of the class. 
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found a new rock that overlooks the stream. This rock is large enough to hold 15 children. We are 
waiting for the day when a child gets too close to the edge and fails in. 




"/ know there 
is a bug 
under here.” 



M phows for this 

story taksn y 

Holly & her 

Wilbur. 








An hour later we are 
on our way out of 
the woods. One of 
'Me children found a 
bail at the bottom 
of the hill. He 
carries it up to 
the preschool 
playground. 
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PIAPER6 ANP 
TOILETING 

continued from pa^e d 

The adult is prepared, talks with the 
child and provides the environment 
and opportunity for toileting. We are 
not forcing the child; we are allowing 
the child to follow his own interest. 

When the Sensitive Period 
has Passed 

At months, children are imitating 
whatever they see others doing. By 
the second birthday, any normal 
child is capable of bladder and bowel 
control. This is the upper extreme; 
most are ready closer to months. 

Three-year-olds are not as imitative 
as toddlers. More conscious than 
imitative, the three-year-old can 
easily engage the adult in a battle 
over toileting — and numerous 
other issues. Opposition has 
rep\aced interest. 



Diapers are for babies. When we put 
a diaper on a toddler, or worse, a 
child of 3 or 4, we are 
communicating that we don't think 
they are capable of caring for 
themselves in this way. They have 
been told, through the adult’s 
actions, "You can't". They have 
developed and exercised all the 
muscles of their body, except those 
rec[uired for bladder and bowel 
control. Delay will affect the 
functioning of those muscles. 

When we allow them to care for 
themselves, they are proud! Let your 
child have this sense of accomplish- 
ment, rewards are not necessary. 

The primary motivation is pride in 
caring for themselves. My response 
Is one of acknowledge-ment — 

"Yes, I see you used the toilet!" 

For the child past the sensitive 
period of 13 to 24 months, it is best 
to delay no longer and provide 




underwear. Do not provide diapers 
any more. Express your confidence in 
the child's toileting ability. 

Many schools do not allow a three- 
year-old to enroll until they are using 
the bathroom. However, the child will 
learn more easily in a classroom 
setting where they will notice that 
others are using the bathroom and 
are NOT wearing diapers. 

Suggestions for Toileting in a 
School or Child Care Setting 

Typically, a child who is attending 
school or child-care will learn 
toileting faster there. The more 
hours they spend there, the faster 
they learn. This assumes that the 
school provides the opportunity for 
toileting. Cooperation at 
home helps. 

Teachers must communicate about 
this. If they send home a note listing 



Montessori Teacher Education Center 

of Northern California 



MFAMT T0DDLEE TEAIMMG 

□ Academic Year & Summer Course Schedule 

□ AMS Trained Staff 

□ Small Class Size 

□ On-site Environments 




Phone: 



''Unless we adults are enlightened 
as to the way the child 's mind 
develops^ we are likely to become 
the greatest obstacle to his 
progress,'' Maria Montessori 



Address: 



Website: 



925-455-8021 

460 North Livermore Avenue 
Livermore, CA 94550 
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Patricia Chambers, Director of Training 
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times that the child used the toilet, 
parents will be more likely to accept 
that their child no longer needs 
diapers. 

Professionals must be comfortable 
with bathroom issues, and be willing 
to work on this with children. 
Learning to use the bathroom is 
as important as any other 
classroom learning. It is part of 
a Montessori Infant/Toddler 
teacher's training and it is a 
part of our curriculum. 

When a new child starts in a 
toddler class, I put him or her in 
underwear on their eecond or 
third day. 1 have underwear available 
in drawere near the bathroom, so 
they can choose. It is best if the 
child arrives in underwear; otherwise 
we remove the diaper right away 
upon arrival. The child sees other 
toddlers wearing underwear and 



using the bathroom. 

When a new group starts in the fall, 
the first two months are very much 
focussed on toileting. There will 
usually be one adult in the 
bathroom, giving some assistance 



as children undress, use the potty 
or toilet, dress, and wash hands. 
The adult sits near the doorway of 
the bathroom on a low stool. She 
can then prevent children from 



leaving until they are in dry 
underwear and have washed their 
hands. Usually, several children are 
in the bathroom, so the other staff 
is not over-burdened by one adult 
being in the bathroom. 

After a few months, the 
children are using the 
bathroom; there is no diaper 
changing to be done, and the 
staff actually has more time to 
devote to other activities with 
the children. 

In choosing a toddler 
classroom, it is important that 
there is an easy access to a 
bathroom. It is wonderful to 
have small toilets and low sinks. 

It is easier to clean hard floors 
than carpeting, so I prefer these in 
both the bathroom and the 



continued to page 12> 




PO YOU HAVE I 

A QUESTION FOR SUSAN? | 

No article covers everything you 
want to know on any subject. ! 

Send your c^uestion to Infants j 

and Toddlers, PO Sox 146, | 

Placitas, NM 67043. Susan will 
answer it in the next issue. 




ONTESSORI 



We offer child-size, age- 
appropriate items for your 
child at home: 



o Art 
o Music 

o Books ^ 

o Cooking 
o Cleaning Up 
o Woodworking 
o Cooperative Games 
o Nature & Gardening 

Toll Free: 1 -877-975-3003 
Ask for our Mini-Catalog 
for Families. 

Website: www.montessoriservices.com 
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DIAPER6 AND 
TOILETING 

continued from pa^e 17 

classroom. Use area rugs so there 
are some soft areas. 

Furniture should be easy to clean as 
well. I do not recommend 
upholstered furniture for a toddler 
classroom, unless it has a washable 
cover. Adults allow the children more 
freedom and they are calmer when 
they know that any accidents can 
be c\ear\ed up. 



Susan Tracy, M.Ed., 

is a Montessori 
teacher, lecturer, 
consultant, and 
parent educator. 
Susan 
frec[uently 
speaks to 
groups of 
educators and 
parents. She 
publishes articles of 
help to those who care for 
young children. 




A mother of four, Susan has led 
parenting groups since 19S9. She 
lectures with MECA Montessori 
teacher education course and 
Kendall College. 

In addition to a bachelors Degree in 
Psychology from Northwestern 
University and a Master's Degree in 
Education from Loyola College in 
Maryland, Susan holds 
Infant/Toddler certificates from 
both the American Montessori 
Society and Association 
Montessori Internationale. She 
insists, however, that her greatest 
education has been through 
observing children. 

Acting on her belief that raising 
children is society's most important 
job, Susan founded Learning 
Together, a parent education center 
located in Palatine, Illinois. Course 
offerings include expectant parent 
classes, parenting classes, and 
parent-infant program, all based in 
the Montessori approach. 

Susan can be reached at 
£>47/540-5004 or by email: 
StracyMEd@aol.com. 
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Summer 2001 edition. 
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Deepen your appreciation of the 
needs of children from birth to 
three. 

Develop skills to observe, 
understand and respect infants 
and toddlers. 

Discover the joy, satisfaction 
and profound value of assisting 
the very young in their healthy 
growth and development. 

The CMTE/NY Montessori Infant and Toddler 
Program is professional training for people working 
with children from birth to thirty-six months of age. 
The first program in the United States to offer Infant 
and Toddler Montessori Certification, CMTE/NY 
provides an in-depth study in Infant and Toddler 
Montessori education combined with the most 
current scientific and psychological research 
available. 



The first three years of life affect a child’s ability to thrive and be; self esteem, the ability to form 
attachments and the establishment of basic trust are all central to this period. The importance of these 
first years places a great responsibility on the adults in the , chi^ world. Parents and child care 

providers should be informed, knowledgeable, and well-qualified to assist in this crucial period of 
physical, emotional and cognitive developments ' "'V/ ( 

N \ /' 

CMTE/NY’s Infant and Toddler Program teaches-how to cr^eate beautiful, safe and developmentally 
appropriate learning environments. The program , will give you the skills needed to provide the best 
quality care for infants and toddlers, as well as enrich your own life ''with a deeper understanding of this 
remarkable stage of life. 

Classes are held at the CMTE/NY summer institute in New Rochelle, New 
York. Year-round weekend classes are held in Adrian, Michigan. 

Observations are held at CMTE/NY’s model child care center,' the Montessori 
Children’s Center at Burke in White Plains, New York ahd at St/^ Joseph 
Academy in Adrian, Michigan. Call us for information and a brochure. 

Our CMTE/NY Infant and Toddler Care video is now available. Send $40.00 
to order or call for your copy today. 

CMTE/NWY CMLt 914-948-2501 

785 Mamaroneck Avenue White Plains, New York 10605 
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Culture6 



I’m inclined to e>a)j, 

What a difference a 
da)j makes!” However, 
the terrorist attack 
in New York actually 
followed many earlier 
terrorist incidents, 
which tested our 
response and our 
resolve. 

\A/e talk about the child’s role 
in the transmission of the culture in 
which he or she is born. Now, suddenly 
for most of us, we are becoming very 
conscious of the culture bein^ 
transmitted to so many of the 
children of Afghanistan. 




Perhaps you heard the CNN interview 
of a 10-year-old boy. When asked 
about his life objectives, he declared 



that he hopes to become a suicide 
bomber, And, he believes that if he is 
really fortunate, he will meet Usama 
bin Laden personally. His motheralso 
inspires him to become a suicide 
bomber. Then he rode away on his 
bike. Youn 0 children are taught son^s 
that glorify the suicide bomber and 
life after youthful life is lost. 

Whoa! We are aware of the difficult 
lives of many children in many 
segments of our own population. We 
have made few inroads to help them. 

As a 0 roup, we have dedicated 
ourselves to nurture many children 
and parents as we perform our daily 
tasks in our classrooms. The old and 
tested rule is that help is more likely 
to be accepted by those who need 
the least help. Imagine the challenge 
of spreading peace to the children of 
the world who live in war-ravaged and 
terrorist-controlled countries. 



Those of us in Montessori 
understand the importance of 
nurturing the unfolding expression of 
our human potential and our human 
spirit. The more we learn and practice 
Dr. Montessori’s insights, the more 
we find our own personal peace. The 
more we practice peace, the more we 
see peaceful classrooms. The more we 
help parents, the more we find peace 
at home. 

We have powerful strategies. 

Hopefully, by sharing Montessori and 
our own inner peace, we contribute to 
peace in our communities. Our ideal in 
this slow and complex process is to 
help spread peace on earth for all 
mankind. Let us look forward to the 
day when we can help these children 
and their parents as well. 

Lillian Default Kroenke 




by Ginny Var^a 




Q What do children learn in a 
toddler class? 

A Current research confirms 
the importance of learning 
in the first three years of 
life. How and what children learn 
affects them throughout their 
lifetime. In a Montessori toddler 
class they should learn, among 
many other things: 

1. That they are loved, 
respected and safe. 

2. That everyone has needs, 
wants and feelings. 

3. That they can communicate 
their needs and wants and 
trust that they will receive a 



4. 



5. 

6 . 

7. 
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positive 
response. 

That 
they are 
competent 
learners. 

That they respect one 
another. 

To coY\cex\lraX,e and focus on 
their exploration, activities 
and interest. 



To develop verbal language. 
That everything has a name. 

10. To develop their physical 
coordination. 

11. To learn how things work. 

12. To behave in culturally 
appropriate ways. 

13. To identify the special 
kind of person they are 
becoming. 



To care for their physical 
needs, i.e., undressing, 
dressing, toileting, washing 
their hands and wiping their 
nose as well as learning to 
eat correctly. 



For future issues, please direct your 
(Questions to: 



Ask Ginny... 

Infants and Toddlers 
PO 3ox 146 
Placitas, NM 67043 
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T hink about a baby that has just 
come into this world. He or she 
is brand new to this place. This child 
has never been here in this particular 
state before. The baby's state has 
been very fluid and warm. There's 
been li^ht and slightly muffled noise. 
"I've experienced that. But it was 
nothing like this world that I’ve been 
born into." 

But, instantly, because of what Dr. 
Montessori called the horme — ^the 
inner drive, a body-driven need of a 
child to learn, I can imagine that the 
newborn says (and I know that 
children don't really say this), "Boy, I 
have a lot of things to learn. I have 
to spend every waking minute I have 
learning." Now, does that describe an 
infant and a toddler or not? Exactly! 
They are learning every minute they 
are awake. 

5o, we have Dr. Montessori way 
ahead of her time talking about 
what the baby could do and when 
the baby could do it. Then we have 
Piaget coming alon^ telling us the 
same things. 

Piaget Is fascinating. He has a lot 
to tell us. There are people who 
disagree with some of his 
conclusions about when a particular 
kind of knowledge develops, but they 
do not disagree with his theory 
about how knowledge develops. 

Even Piaget himself said that 
knowledge develops faster in some 
children and slower in other children. 
But all children qo through the same 
stages. There Is still a wide ran^e 
of normal development. That, then, 

Is our Job — to know normal 
development so that we know when 
we are seeing early development, late 
development, delayed development, 
or development that might need 
some outside help. 



Piaget sent his own children to a 
Montessori school and was 
president of a Montessori society in 
f ranee. He recorded his observations 
of his own three children using the 
scientific method. He reached some 
very important conclusions about 
children's development. 

Schema 

Piaget gave us some very good ways 
to think about how we learn 
something. For instance, the word 
schema means very simply all the 
bits of information I know about an 
object or person at a particular 
time. 

Close your eyes and think of a tree. 
What things do you know about a 
tree? It has roots, a trunk, green 
leaves and branches. It drops Its 
leaves. It's living. It grows. It takes in 
water. It flowers. The trunk is brown. 

It takes In carbon dioxide. It gives off 
oxygen. It provides shelter for 
animals. It decays. It dies. So, we 
know a lot about a tree, don't we? 

We have an extensive schema about 
a tree! 

Now, one kind of tree does not drop 
all Its leaves at once. In fact, we 
don't call them leaves. We call them 
needles. Maybe we have more 
information (schemas) to learn 
about trees. 

Some young children have a schema 
about short, furry, four-legged 
animals. They are ail cats! Or dogs, 
depending on which they have in their 
household. So every short, furry, 
four-legged animal that they see is a 
cat — or a dog. They have a schema 
about all wheeled vehicles — a truck 
or a car. 

Even a tiny baby develops a really 
good schema about milk. If his mom 
is breastfeeding him, that is the kind 
of schema he has. If he is bottle-fed. 




Sue Kennediy 
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children for 40 years and Is currently 
the Infant and Toddler Coordinator for 
the Montessori Education Center of 
the Rockies In Boulder, CO, where she 
also teaches Child Development and 
Child, Family and Community. She has 
degrees In elementary education, and 
counseling psychology. Sue Is certified 
by the American Montessori Society at 
two levels: Birth to 3 and 3 to 6. 

then that is his schema about milk. 
And the world is great! He knows 
everything that he needs to know 
because maybe right now milk is all 
he needs to know about. 

Then, one day mom has her baby in 
her arms and she puts the tip of a 
spoon on the child's lips. He kind of 
licks it and whoa! This doesn't feel 
like any milk he's ever tasted. He 
tastes a little bit — and he likes it! 
Now, he has a milk and cereal 
schema. Now, he's set for life. 

And about that time, there is 
something different. This time there 
is a little chunk of something down 
there on the table. He picks it up 
and he puts it in his mouth because 
that is the thing to do to find out 
about it. And what do you know — 
now he has a milk, cereal and banana 
schema. Knowledge is growing by 
leaps and bounds. 

This is the way it goes — for the 
baby — and for us. Believe me, if you 
are not adding to your schema of 
whatever it is everyday, you better 
stop and take a look because there 
are a lot of things to know in this 
world today. Be as open as an Infant 
continued to page 6 
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A PIAGET PRIMER 

continued from pa^e 5 

or a toddler is to learning. Nurture 
your sense of wonder constantly! 

Piaget's Terminology 

Assimilation, accommodation and 
adaptation all generally have to do 
with how we deal with all this 
information — whether it's eating a 
banana or flying an airplane. It 
includes how I process information, 
put it with the information (schema) 
that I already know and make a 
whole bunch of new information. 

These three words deal with different 

aspects of that process. ^ 

/ 

Simply put, assimilation is the / 
taking in of new information. / 
Accommodation is putting it / 
together with what I already know 
about the subject. And adafk^ation 
is integrating this new combination 
of information into my original 
schema to form a new schema. 

Piaget may be hard to read, but he 
is easy to understand. Take some of 
the terms and Just look at what 
they mean. For instance, let's look at 
Piaget's first stage, that first 
month of life. How are our children 
interacting with their environment in 
that first month of life? What do 
they have to work with? \ 

What happens when you put your 
finger in a newborn baby's palm? 

What does he or she do? Do babies 
lie there and think, "Oh, I don't know. 
Do I take hold of this finger or not?" 
No! You touch their palms and they 
grasp your finger strongly with what 
we call the palmar grasp reflex. You 
touch their cheeks and what do they 
do? They turn their heads in the 
rooting reflex. Reflexes are in place 
at birth. 

Correlation with Brain Research 

According to Piaget, knowledge 
comes about by the interaction of 
the actor (the child or the adult) on 
the environment. Reflexes allow the 
child to interact with the 



environment in the first month or so 
of life. This behavior ties directly into 
brain research that tells us that at 
birth probably only the lower centers 
of the brain — ^the part that has to 
do with the involuntary muscles and 
systems — have nerve cells that have 
made the very first connections 
between themselves. 

Before the nerve cells can really 
function, they need an insulating 
coating around the connections 
between them — the axons and--...., 
dendrites that connect the nerve 
.ce1ls (neurons) and carry the 
messages for survival. 

You know how an electric wire will not 
work unless it has insulation. Well, we 
don't work either without insulation 
because we also run on electricity 
as well as chemistry. The insulation 
around these neuronal connections 
is a substance called myelin. Once 
the nerves are coated with myelin, 
they can work very efficiently, 
very effectively. 

We believe that at biii;h only those 
nerve connections in the lower center 
of the brain are fully coated with 
myelin. That lower center is the area 
for involuntary muscle movement. 

The babies first movements, reflexes, 
are involuntary movements. 

Myelin, Physical Movement and 
\Fatty Protein 

First-of all, myelin must be 
developed. It develops through--'^" 
physical movement — up and down, 
swinging around, sitting, whatever. 
Myelin is also composed of a fatty 
protein. That is one of the reasons 
why children need whole milk. They 
need a lot of protein in their early life 
for the formation of myelin. This is a 
part of the nervous system that is 
not finished. 

Myelin starts in the lower part of 
the brain and then moves upward 
through the brain, coating more 
nerve cell connections as they are 
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formed. Soon the voluntary 
movements start to come into play. 
Now, when you touch the palm of a 
two or three-month-old, the child 
does pause for a while to think. "Do I 
really want to grasp this finger or 
not? Yes. Okay, I'll do it when I am 
ready." Then their fingers close 
around your finger. 

How Children Learn 

The Five Senses 

Piaget said a lot of good things 
about knowledge. Knowledge is not 
\something that exists “out there.” 
Foreknowledge to be meaningful to 
the child — to any of us — it has to 
be something that is actively 
experienced.^ 

I could write all day and you could 
read all day about how to land a 
small airplane because I can do that. 
But you wouldn't.know what on eaii;h 
I was talking about until you 
experienced it yourself. 

First of all, Piaget says that these 
children who are learning so much 
are learning in two ways, the only 
two ways that it is possible for 
them to learn. They learn through 
movement and^ through their senses, 

through every sense that they have. 

/ 

What are the major senses? Smell, 
sight, touch, taste, hearing! Three of 
these-^sight, touch and hearing — 
a/e very important and two of them 
are not really necessary for survival, 
but they are really nice to have 
arouY]d. Smell, for example, makes 
food taste a lot better. It also 
brings back memories when you can 
smell an odor from your past 
because the memory center in the 
brain and the olfactory (smell) 
center are close together. 

The Other Vital Senses 
The Vestibular Sense 

The other two senses necessary for 
survival are the vestibular and the 
proprioceptive senses. The vestibular 
center is located in the inner ear. If 



you have ever eeen a picture of the 
inner ear, you mi^ht be surprised 
that we can even hear with all the 
things located there. The vestibular 
sense helps us understand gravity 
and where our body is in space. 

Ifyou ever had a friend with an inner 
ear infection (or ifyou had one 
yourself), what was the result? You 
must qo to bed because, with the 
extreme dizzines, you can not walk 
across the floor. Your sense of 
balance is ^one. 

There's another interesting thin^ 
about the vestibular sense. Maybe 
you have been out on a boat and you 
^ot a little dizzy. This happens 
because the vestibular sense has 
been very upset. The boat is rolling 
or you can't see the horizon or 
some other drastic thin^ has 
happened. And the vestibular sense 
is ri^ht next to the vomiting center 
of the brain. 



foot was out far enough so that I 
didn't catch my heel when I went 
down to the next step. 

I asked my physical therapist what 
was going on. It was terrible! She 
told me that when the doctor went 
into my knee, he cut all the muscles 
and ligaments. Of course, they sewed 
them back together again after he 
got all the parts back in. But until 
the knee healed, I didn't know where 
my foot was. I didn't have any sense 
of my foot's location. 

How many of you look at your feet 
when you go up and down stairs? 

We don't have to because our 
proprioceptive sense tells us 
where our feet are in relationship 
to the stairs. 

Piaget's Theory of 
development 

The Sensory-Motor Period 

Movement 
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The Proprioceptive Sense 

Now, let's look at the proprioceptive 
sense. There are centers in the brain 
that are the processors for the 
proprioceptive sense, but the actual 
intakers of information — ^the 
receptors — ^for the proprioceptive 
sense are all over our body. They are 
lodged in the muscles and ligaments 
that are attached to our joints. The 
proprioceptive sense tells us where 
our seat meets the chair. It gives us 
an idea about where the parts 
of our body are and what they 
are doing. 

Without these two senses working, 
we lack balance and agility. I 
experienced this for myself when I 
had my knee rep\acerr\er\t operation. 
All of a sudden, If I was trying to 
walk up a set of stairs, I had to look 
at my foot because I didn't know how 
high It was to reach the next step. If 
I was walking dowr\ the set of stairs, 

I had to look dowr\ to make sure my 



Piaget tells us that the only way 
children get information Is through 
their senses and then he points out 
that the only way children can act 
on that information is through 
movement — both gross (large) and 
fine (small) motor movement. And 
that is how he came up with the title 
for the first period of life — ^the 
sensory-motor period 

This first developmental stage 
goes from birth to about twenty- 
four months of life. Piaget says 
the children are learning by 
interacting with their environment 
through movement. 

Stage 1. Reflexes 

To review, the first month is the 
stage of reflexes. Many of these 
reflexes are designed, I think, to 
"suck you right in" to care for them. 
The little chubby cheeks that we love 
with these tiny babies are actually 
Just extra fat pads that are used in 
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Infant/Toddler Environments: 

I Actual video of three different classroom 

environments. Emphasis is placed on aesthetic [ 
and well developed environments. Jf? 

min. $50.00 

Infant/Toddler Activities 
Actual video of children interacting with their 
' environments. Explore new ideas. Watch how 
children respond. Approx. 35 min. $40.00 

Montessori Infant and Toddler Care 
Filmed at several programs around the 
country. Emphasizes Montessori theory and 
I practice. Approx. 9 min. $40.00 

I A Helping Hand 

Actual video of ways adults can assist 
children. Give just the necessary help. $20.00 

i Each video contains a brief description 
of its contents. 

Send your order with payment to: 

Infants and Toddlers Videos 
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6106 Frederick Road 
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the sucking process. But that is not 
what we think about them. We think, 
"Ooh," and we can hardly keep our 
fingers off of them. They are just 
so wonderful. 

That social smile of the child is yet 
another of the child's "suck 'em in" 
behavior. Some researchers say that 
that smiles can appear within 
twenty-four hours after birth and it 
isn’t always gas. 

Stage 2. Primary Circular 
Reactions 

Babies at two months begin to lose 
these early reflex reactions and 
begin to gain some voluntary control 
of their muscles. They begin stage 
two — two to four months. This is 
the stage of primary circular 
reactions. 

Primary circular reactions simply 
explain how children learn through 
their interaction with their 
environment in finding out what their 
bodies can do. Babies move their 
arms and their legs in apparently 
rar\dorr\ ways for about a month or 
so. Then, all of a sudden, babies 
discover their own hand and begin to 
control the hand's movement into 
their mouths. "Ah, that feels funny. 

I like it! Ooh, it's out there again. 

I can do this again!" So, in this 
period of time, the infant learns 
about his or her own body. 

They learn things they can do with 
their mouths. We hear wonderful 
sounds. "Coo, coo. Where is that 
coming from? I did it. I made the 
sound. This is fun." They learn to 
experiment with sounds. You will hear 
babies, all by themselves, making 
these sounds. 

And, if you will notice, they lift their 
chins a little when they make these 
sounds. That is physiological and 



related to physical development 
that happens as they move into the 
next stage. 

Tiny babies sometimes seem to have 
no neck at all. At about four to five 
months, the baby’s neck starts to 
lengthen. During the first months, 
the structures in the neck are very 
close together and the opening to 
the lungs is protected so that the 
baby will not get food down the 
wrong opening. 

This makes it difficult for the baby 
to breathe through the mouth. For 
this reason, a tiny baby with a cold 
and a stopped up nose is very 
miserable. As the neck begins to 
lengthen, these structures move 
farther apart and now the baby can 
control the flow of air better and, 
thus, make more sounds. 

Primary circular reactions simply 
means one react^\or\ leads to another 
and the child repeats movements 
again and again — with just his or 
her body. 

Stage 3. Secondary Circular 
Reactione 

At four to eight months, we have 
eecondary circular reactione. This 
simply means that the baby 
interacts with his environment with 
objects outside his body. While his 
hand is batting around, it hits 
something — maybe a mobile. A little 
bit later, the baby may hit the mobile 
with his hand open. Maybe a little 
later, when he hits the mobile with 
his hand open, he can grab it. 

Or the baby may kick and hit the 
mobile. We have a video that shows 
an infant lying on his back with a ball 
suspended over his feet so he can 
kick it. I thought that was wonderful! 
We need to think of things like this. 
Babies need this kind of opportunity. 

So what is a baby four to six 
months doing physically? Rolling over 
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By F. Donohue Shortndqe 






y oung children need to be 
protected from frightening 
events and it is the parents 
job to do so. Parents may 
understandably be very concerned 
about the attack on America, but 
they must put the needs of their 
young children first, 



Children under six years old should 
be shielded from media represent- 
ations of violence of any kind, 

This means television, first and 
foremost, but also the rad\o. Keep 
these media turned off when your 
young children are present. 



Conexder the Following; 

1. What is Real 

Young children cannot tell the 
difference between what is real and 
what is not. Although the events in 
America as of September 11, 2001 
are real enough, the representations 
of them on television are not. 
Children do not understand that 
each time the explosions are shown 
on television, they are a repeat of a 
singular event. To a young child, this 
event is happening again now in real 
time. This traumatizes children 
because the event happens over and 
over again. It is anew each time 
that they witness it. 



2. Time and Distance 

Young children do not understand 
time or distance. Scenes of death 
and destruction are imprinting on 
the child each time he or she 
witnesses them and television’s 
tendency to repeat the episode 
creates in children a reality that 
explosions are happening with great 
frequency. They do not know where 
New York or Washington is located 
in relation to where they are. 

To them explosions are happening 
everywhere and anywhere. 





3. Cause and Effect 



Young children do not understand 
cause and effect. Their magical 
thinking includes thoughts that 
they somehow may be responsible 
for these terrible events. Telling 
them otherwise cannot alter this 
thinking because their thinking is 
not yet rational. 



Parents may be understandably 
very concerned about the attack 
on America, but they must 
put the needs of their young 
children first. 



4. Routines 



Young children are extremely 
sensitive to their routines. If the 
parents or caregivers are 
preoccupied with events on 
television, especially if they usually 
are not, children may become upset 
due to the disruption in their 
routines. If the adults are less 
available to them, children may also 
become upset. Further, children 
may conclude that your distraction 
has to do with them and act out 
accordingly. 



5. The Adults State of Mind 

Young children are extremely 
sensitive to their parents' state of 
mind. Children discern your anxiety 
and become anxious themselves. 
Limit your telephone conversations 
and other adult conversations 
about the attacks to times when 
children are not present. If others 
broach the subject in the presence 
of children, it is your responsibility 
to terminate that subject 
immediately. You can gently say, 
"This is a subject better left for 
another time." 




• / 




You would do anything to shield you 
child from an actual physical 
assault. Considerthe media 
representations of war analogous to 
a physical assault in its effect. 
Shield your child just as ardently. 



Resume 
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a photo story 



by Lillian I 



1. This large, 
colorful mobile 
hangs from the 
ceiling to attract 
the infants’ 
attention. 

2. Oh, boy, so 
much to study, 
grasp and play with. 

3. Poors were removed 
from this low cabinet. 
Soft rugs were added and 
atractive toys were placed 
inside. This is a great place to 
crawl into and to explore. 





There are so many things 
to explore! 4. 5. there are 
great toys for teething. 

&. What fun it is to put 
the ball into the basket 
and take it out again. 







7. Soft books with a single picture 
and word on each page make 
interesting reading. Turning the 
pages requires it’s own set of 
coordination skills 
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3. 9. 10. The youngest infante 
^ J who can sit up are fed by a staff 
member. Older infants feed 
themselves with finger food. Notice 
the shoe covers used by the adults 
in the environment. 



The Infant 
Program at the 
Montessori 

Country Day School In Houston, Texas, serves 
children from two months to eighteen months. 
The staff recognizes the importance of a loving, 
nurturing emotional environment as well as a 
clean, healthy physical environment for infants. 
They also know that infants have a very real need 
to learn. 

They strive to provide as much as possible a 
home-like setting for the children. Classes are 
small, with a caregiver-child ratio of 1-3. The 
teachers model the gentle, thoughtful. Intelligent 
behaviors that encourage similar socialization 
skills in the children. 

Michelle Battistone directs the Infant Program 
and Marge Ellison, the school founder, is the 
administrator. They can be reached at 
713-520-0730 or by e-mail: mcds@hal-pc.org 





11. A gentle pat 
on the back is 
comforting at 
naptime. 
Children follow 
their own 
individual 
schedules for 
eating playing 
and sleeping. 











12. Feeding time ie comfortabie as 
a staff member hoide the infant 
and the bottie whiie gentiy rocking. 
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13. Information for 
parents is placed in 
this colorful holder, 
which is hung on the 
entrance door to the 
classroom. 

14. Daily records are 
kept for 
information 
from parents to 

staff and for staff 
communication to 
parents and other 
staff members. 

15. Toys are 
sanitized after a 
child handies or 
mouths them. 

16. Dottles and 
special foods are 

carefully labeled and refrigerated for each child. 

17. This special use crib is large enough to contain all the children in the 
infant classroom at one time. Designed by administrator Marge Ellison, 
it provides a rapid exit in case of emergency. 












QUESTIONS FOR SUSAN ABOUT 
PIAFERS ANP TOILETING 

1. What reeources do you recommend for 
cloth diapers? 

Little Robin, 52 Timberhill Prive 
Crystal Lake, IL 60014 
littleredrobin.com 615/477-4667 
fax: 615/477-6545 

The Natural Baby Company 
7635 Freedom Avenue NW, Suite 2 
North Canton, OH 44720-6907 
www.kidstuff.com 600/366- BABY 

2. What other references do you suggest? 

Farrisi, Theresa Rodriguez. Piaper Changes: 
The Complete Diapering Book and 
Resource Guide. Richland, PA: Homekeepers 
Publishing, 1997. 
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September 15. 2001 
Thank You... 

to Suean Tracy for ^ntmg the 

definitive article on toilet 

teachin,.an^toinfente^ 

Tod^f^r printing it. This 

article ivill be a huge 

assistancetoparentsand 

caregiVers alike! 

Marti 3ondelid 
Orel^rd, PA 
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continued from 3 

and sitting up. In order to roll over 
and situp, the child needs to be on 
the floor. 

I once observed an infant about five 
months old lyin^ on her tummy in a 
lar^e container, a wading pool with a 
rim around it. It was filled with toys. 
There was barely room for her body. 
She was crying and crying. 

I told the caregiver that I thought 
the child really needed to be out on 
the floor. She told me that she felt 
she could not put her on the floor 
because there were so many big guys 
in the room who would run all over her. 
I suggested that she put the child on 
the floor right beside her so that she 
could protectthe infant. 

Once the baby had some room to 
move, she stopped crying immediately 
and got intensely busy pushing up 



with her arms. She finally flipped over 
on her back. If she could speak, she 
probably would have let out a cry, 
"YES!” You could see the expression 
on her face. She didn’t rest in her 
glory. She started moving again, 
trying to flip over the other way. The 
main point here is that young 
children need to be free to move. 

Pediatricians and people who work 
with small children are noticing much 
less crawling in some children. They 
think that it is because they are 
spending a lot of time on their backs. 
They are going to sleep on their 
backs because of SIDS (Sudden 
Infant Death Syndrome). 

This change has greatly decreased 
the incidence of infant deaths since 
the campaign started. But, 
remember, children also need to 
spend equality tummy time to develop 
the upper muscular system because 
they are going to be using it to crawl. 



to pull up, to investigate and to do 
all the many things that they need 
to do. 

None of the artificial containment 
devices, other than a car seat, that 
has made by adults that are good 
for a baby. You name one and I'll tell 
you why it is not good — ^walkers, 
swings, playpens. Babies need room 
to move. 

My particular pet peeve is baby 
carriers. After all, if the baby is to 
get their idea of what the world is 
like when they go out with their 
parents, what kind of an idea of the 
world do they have if a moving view of 
the sky is all that they see? 

When the baby is tiny, you can use a 
sling. Very q^uickly, he or she can 
graduate to a backpack. When you 
put a baby in one of these, the baby 
is thrilled with being upright. Artificial 
containment devices are just not 
good for our babies. 
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A PIAGET PRIMER 

continued from pa^e 13 

It is very simple. Tell parents that 
they can save a lot of money. The 
other thing that is involved is that it 
makes them get involved with their 
children. They actually have to carry 
the child some places. What a 
concept! 

This is also the age when infants are 
ready for the treasure basket with 
all those wonderful things in it. The 
treasure basket is designed for non- 
mobile babies who are sitting on 
their own. (Varga, 1993) 

Remember that babies should stay 
on their backs until they can sit up 
on their own. Pon't prop them with 
pillows. Don't prop them in a donut. 
Don't do anything like that because 
when you do, you are saying, "Okay, 
baby, I know that you are ready to 
sit up. Don't ask me how I know 
because I don’t have any way to 



know." Now, does that really make 
any sense when we think about It? 
Who is the only one who knows when 
a baby is strong enough to sit up? 
The baby knows! And believe me, 
babies will do it — when they are 
strong enough to do it. 

5ome very informal research has 
been done with babies that have 
been allowed to sit up without help. 
Parents followed through with this 
behavior at home. When the 
researchers watched these children 
as toddlers and into the early 
childhood period, they found that 
these children had better posture 
than the other children. They seemed 
more balanced. They walked more 
smoothly and faster. They had been 
allowed to develop as only they 
“knew” they needed to. 

Stage 4. The Coordination of 
Secondary Circular Reactions. 

Next, we come to Piaget's third 



period between eight and twelve 
months, which he called the 
coordination of secondary circular 
reactions. This simply means that 
the children know some things to do 
with their bodies and they learn to 
put several of these actions 
together. They can crawl. If they see 
something over there, i.e., a truck, 
but there is a pillow in the way, they 
can push the pillow out of the way. 
They put together crawling with 
pushing in order to reach a goal. 

Another thing Piaget says is that 
at this stage of life, children are 
beginning to have their own goals. 
They are beginning to think through. 
In very simple terms, ways to 
achieve goals. It Is all very concrete, 
however. They are not yet thinking 
as we think. 

In fact, they think that we think like 
they think. This is really true. Tom 
goes over and grabs John's truck 
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and John ecreame. Tom looks at 
him like, 'What's your problem? You 
knew I needed that truck. Besides 
that, it's mine anyway" 

These are the toddler property 
laws: "If I have it, it's mine. If I ever 
had it, it's mine. If I ever thought 
about wanting it, it's mine. If I had 
it yesterday, it's mine. So you knew 
what I was thinking about." This 
kind of thinking really continues 
until about four. 

Four- Year-Old Thinking 

Research on thinking has been done 
with four-year-olds. The researcher 
calls a four-year-old over to a table 
to look at a box that looks as if it 
contains crayone and asked, "What 
do you think is in the box?" The child 
said, "Crayons." The researcher then 
opens the box and pulls out many 
beautiful ribbons and asks again, 
"What did you say was in the box?" 
The child now responds, "Ribbons." 
The child was perfectly serious 
because since he now knew it 
was ribbons, he always knew It 
was ribbons. 

So the researcher put the ribbons 
back in the box and asked, "If we call 
your friend over here, what would he 
say is in the box?" "Ribbons." 
Because if I know its ribbons, he will 
also know it's ribbons. 

This kind of thinking goes on past 
the three -year -0 Id period and it's 
fascinating. We laugh because it is 
funny but we also have to realize 
that it is the child's view of the 
world. It's not our view of the world. 
It's an imperfect view of the world, 
but it's part of the process of 
developing their view of the world 
and moving them to a different way 
of thinking. 

We have to allow for that. We don't 
laugh at the child and say, "Oh, no, 
that is so silly!" It's not silly. They 
are serious about just about 
everything they do because they 
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have a drive that tells them, "I have months until about three years of 
all this stuff to learn and all this age to put all the parts together- 

stuff to do — and now!" all the nouns, pronouns, verbs. 
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Stages 


1 Approximate Time Period 


I The Sensory-Motor Period 




I 1. Reflexes 


1 First month 


1 2. Primary Circular Reactions | 


1 Second to eight months j 


1 5. The CoordmaXAOY\ of Secor\dary 


Eighth to twelve months | 


Circular Reactions 




4. Circular Reactions 


Twelve to eighteen months 1 


5. Invention of New Means 


Eighteen to twenty-four i 


Through Mental Combinations 


months i 


The Pre-Operational Period 




1. The Pre-Conceptual 


Two to about seven years. | 



Stage 5, Tertiary Circular 
Reactions 

A fifth period occurs between twelve 
to eighteen months, accord\r\(^ to 
Piaget, which he calls simply 
tertiary circular reactions. Twelve 
to eighteen-month-olds are in a 
completely different space. They are 
beginning to use some of these 
millions and millions of connections 
that have been made in the brain. 
And they are starting to use them 
to do some very rudimentary 
reasoning, some very rudimentary 
logic. It's not our kind of logic but it 
is a form of logic. 

The one danger that happens in 
this period, and the period 
following it, is that children are 
developing another stage of the 
sensitive period of language — 
spoken language. 

Unfortunately, society at large 
seems to think that because 
children can now talk, immediately 
thinking, reasoning and logic adult- 
style is on board. In fact, developing 
these abilities has a long way to go. 

According to Dr. Montessori, it 
takes children from their first 
intentional word at about twelve 



adjectives, adverbs, conjunctions, 
inflections, nuance — everything 
that goes into speaking a language. 
That is a long time— two years. 

Once reasoning starts to come on 
line during the latter part of this 
period, it's going to take every bit of 
two years. We've already discussed 
that process with four-year-olds 
who aren't there yet. 

Stage 6. The Invention of New 
Means Through Mental 
Combinations 

The stage from eighteen to twenty- 
four months is called the invention 
of new means through mental 
combinations. Brain research is 
verifying this beautifully. In other 
wordo, children of eighteen to 
twenty-four months are starting to 
put a lot of things together. They 
are studying cause and effect. They 
are leaving behind the trial-and- 
error process that they used 
between twelve to eighteen months. 
They are moving into thinking 
about things. 

They are developing what we call 
symbolic or mental representation. 

continued to page 16 






A PIAGET PRIMER 

continued from pa^e 15 

That means "Ah ha, I can think about 
my ball. I can’t see it, but I can 
remember what it looks like." That’s 
number one. "I can’t see it, but I can 
remember where it is." That’s number 
two. "I can’t see it, but I can 
remember what I can do with it." 
That’s number three. 

So, all of a sudden, this toddler 
starts trekking off through the 
house looking for his ball because he 
has an urge to throw it. He knows 
that he can throw it if he can find it. 
And he knows he can find it because 
he knows what it looks like and he 
remembers where it is. He hasn't been 
able to do all that before. 

Now, granted, there is some memory, 
there is some of all of this going on 
earlier, but the child is not able to 
pull all of the parts together and 
take action. 



The Pre-Operational Period 

Stage 1. The Pre-Conceptual 
Stage 

The last stage of the sensory motor 
period ends at about twenty-four 
months. In the toddler classroom, 
this child is still with you for another 
year. These children are in what 
Piaget called the pre- operational 
period, which extends from two to 
about seven years of age. 

In this period, Piaget classified the 
two to four-year-old as pre- 
conceptual. That doesn't mean that 
when children turn two, all of a 
sudden they are at this level. It is all 
a gradual proceee. These things don't 
happen instantly. They don't happen 
overnight. The child goes back and 
forth, back and forth. 

Remember that even after the child 
reaches twenty-four months. 



sensory-motor activity is still 
important. As adults, we still learn 
through sensory motor activity. What 
I am saying aboutyoung children is 
that they are moving on to include a 
new level of development. They still 
do not think as we expect adults 
to think. 

This reminds us that we need to 
learn everything we can about the 
unconscious absorbent mind. Our 
understanding is very sketchy 
because we aren't there any more. 

But that is where our youngest 
children are. If you don't remember 
anything else from this article, this 
is what I want you to remember. 
Observe, observe and observe! That is 
the only way you are going to know 
what is happening with these 
actively-learning children. 

Piaget tells us that there is another 
big developmental leap up between 
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five and seven because that is when 
children move into the concrete 
operational period, which goes from 
seven to twelve years. 

The Role of the 
Infant/Toddler Caregiver 

When your friends and relatives come 
along and tell you that you really 
don't need to know much to teach 
this age, just say, "If only you knew!" 
What we are studying are 
intangibles. You can't take a picture 
of it and write up an exercise about 
it to put in a notebook. These are 
phenomena you have to observe 
and try to understand in the life of 
a child. 

That takes not only the knowledge 
that you have to do this, but also 
the skill with which you have to do it. 
That skill can only come one way — 
practice, practice, practice. 

Some years ago, a lady wrote a book 
titled How to Stimulate Your 
Toddler'e Learning. You don't have to 



do that at all. That is not our job. 

The children are taking care of that 
job and they do it very well. What is 
our job? Setting up the environment 
that allows this learning to happen. 

What does a prepared environment 
for our children really mean? How do 
you conclude that you have prepared 
an adec[uate environment for your 
children when all you have to look at 
is your children? If you have prepared 
that kind of environment, the 
children are ^oing to be so busy 
learning all their own stuff that what 
does that leave you with time to do? 
Observe, observe, observe. So you 
see, it all really works together. 

There is another side of the ec^uation 
of being an infant/toddler caregiver. 
You have to be a parent caregiver 
too because our ultimate job is to 
work ourselves out of a job. We can 
dream. Wouldn't it be nice if parents 
could stay home or have split shifts 
or whatever, so they can be with 
their babies? And I mean, really SE 



WITH their babies — not just pick 
them up at six o'clock in the 
afternoon, run by and get fast food, 
run home and eat it, throw in a load 
of wash, feed the dog, feed the cat, 
take care of a dozen other things, 
put the baby to bed and then start 
all over again the next day. 

This is not being with your child. This 
is not being involved with your child. 
So, any way that we can get parents 
involved with their children means we 
are really doing our job. 

Now, you know and I know that we 
are not going to work ourselves out 
of a job. This is the society that we 
live in. Nonetheless, one of our major 
goals is to reconnect our parents 
with their children. There is a short 
space of time here, mom and dad. 
You better take advantage of it. The 
dishes will always be there. The office 
will always be there. These babies 
won't. That's the way I feel about it. 

continued to page 
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continued from pa^e 17 

One of the joys I have ae a field 
consultant is that I have the 
opportunity to go into a lot of 
classrooms and observe a lot of 
children. Believe me, I don't care how 
many years of experience you have, 
you will see things that you have 
never, ever seen before. And you will 
agree with Dr. Montessorl that when 
we see the work of these children in 
constructing the self, we watch with 
awe and respect at what they are 
doing. Each one is the architect of 
his or her own life’s plan. 

I think, as infant toddler teachers, we 
are at the pinnacle — the peak of 
educational experience. And not only 
that, we are at the base. We 
encompass the whole of education 
Just in the children we work with. 

I really believe it. I really believe that 
you are the cream of the crop 
because of who you are working with. 
We are striving to find better ways to 
do it. My hat is off to you. 



I want to leave you with a partial 
g^uote from Dr. Montessori. She says, 
"Little he cares for the knowledge of 
others." Where does that put us? In 
our place, I think, "...he wants to 
acc[uire knowledge of his own." It is 
only the knowledge that children 
acg^uire on their own that they 
possess in their whole body. If you 
remember this and work with children 
in accordance with it, then we have all 
come a long way. 

Resources: 

1. Montessori, Maria, The Absorbent 
Mind 

2. Montessori, Maria, The Secret of 
Childhood 

3. Varga, Virginia, The Treasure 
Basket, Infants and Toddlers, 

Vol. 2, No. 1, 199S 
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My, How 
"me flies 

Hae it been five yeare 
already? Wow! Ae they 
eay, time fWee when 
you are busy Ae a 
matter of history, 
Infante and Toddlere 
wae born in Rome, 
Italy in 1996 at the 
Montessori International 
Conference sponsored by The 
Center for Montessori Education/New 
York and The Birth Center of Rome. 



I was recently remarried and had 
retired from BFGoodrich Research in 
Ohio after fifteen years. I re-oonneoted 
with several Montessorians who were 



interested in or had some experience 
with toddler programs as well as 5-to-6. 

We all know only too well how busy 
Montessorians are. There is so much 
to do and those of us who are 
committed find opportunities for 
activity everywhere we turn. 

It seemed to me that all the infant 
and toddler activity emerging in the 
United States should be recorded 
somehow, somewhere. There was, at the 
time, no Montessori publication that 
focused specifically on the birth-to- 
three period. 

I verified this fact among the group 
and declared that it seemed time to 
begin recording the growing information 
and experience about infants and 
toddlers in the United States. Those 
around me agreed and responded, "Why 
don't you do it?" 



I took the challenge and came out of 
retirement. I determined early on that I 
did not want to get involved in the 
politics of any single Montessori 
organization and that Montessorians 
as a group needed to share their vast 
knowledge and experience. 

I approached the teacher educators in 
every organization asking for 
contributions and help to build a list of 
subscribers. I attended and displayed 
at as many conferences as I could. The 
first issue of Infante and Toddlere 
appeared in May, 1997. Slowly we 
began to grow. 

Through this effort, I have had the 
opportunity, once again, to contribute 
to the growth of Montessori 
awareness in the country and to meet 
many, many wonderful Montessorians. 

Lillian PeVault Kroenke 
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by Ginny Varga 

^The 1g>-month-olds in my 
/toddler class like to dump 
^everything off the shelves and 
make a mess. How can you say these 
children are in the sensitive period 
for order? 

Yes, its true. Older infants 
and young toddlers seem to 
iget great joy from taking 
everything off the shelves and leaving 
everything on the floor. 

Children in this stage are not only In 
the sensitive period for order and 
movement, but also in the stage 
that Montessori called the 
unconscious absorbent mind — a 
time when all stimulus calls to them. 
They are attracted to everything. 
They are also very curious and love 
to explore all possibilities. They ask, 
“What is this? What can I do with it.” 

Dumping lends itself to all kinds of 
discoveries — ^the sounds that things 
make, how things fall and make piles, 
how to get your body over or around 
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the piles, how 
to scatter 
everything with 
one hand or even 
with two hands. 

Then there is the 

response of the other children and 
adults to add to the interest! Could 
it be that children are learning cause 
and effect? 

I think their sensitivity to order is 
similar to the sensitive period for 
the development of language. There 
is a period of receptive language 
which is most important because it 
later results in expressive langugage. 
So, the older infant and the young 
toddler are in the receptive stage for 
order, which will later manifest itself 
in the expressive stage for order. 

Then the child will put things back on 
the shelf when they are finished. 

Then the child will contribute to the 
collective order of the class. Have 
faith. They will stop dumping things. 
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You can shorten this receptive stage 
by being observant. When the child 
begins to clear the shelf. Go to the 
child immeditately and try to draw 
his or her attention to the activity. 
When the child is finished, pick each 
item up and hand it to the child. 
Smile and gently say, “Back.” 

It may be necessary to walk with the 
child to the shelf. Children, who love 
to move and to be with you, will 
reepond. This way they learn through 
experience what Is expected of them 
as a member of a group. 

It takes a combination of patience, 
understanding and trust in children’s 
ability to learn, their growth In 
knowledge and their adaptation to 
the environment. 

For future issues, please direct your 
oiuestions to: 



Infants and Toddlers 
PO Box 146 
Placitas, NM 67043 
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T his topic presents a very 
interesting challenge. I had to 
do a lot of thinking about developing 
a sense of community axwor\q^ a 
group of children whose main 
psychic task is to develop their 
separate identities. Its a dilemma. 
How do you do that? 

As I reflected on that process, 

I realized that its a very dynamic 
and yet a very subtle process to 
build a sense of community among 
a group of toddlers and adults. 

The more I thought about it, the 
more I realized that helping children 
develop a sense of community is a 
key responsibility or function of 
the adult. 

Recognizing the Infant'e 
Experience 

Regardless of how young we may 
receive a child into our program, 
that child has had many, many 
experiences before he or she comes 
to us. The child has had the 
experience within utero. The child 
has had the experience of the birth 
process. The child has had the 
experience of actual birth and that 
very important formative period 
right after birth of attachment 
and bonding. 

These experiences all affect the 
child s developing personality. An 
infant who experiences acceptance 
and nurturing begins to form a 
foundation for the healthy 
development of the personality that 
will help the child — as he or she 
grows and develops and begins to 
relate to people — to begin to 
develop a sense of community, of 



sharing. It will affect the child s 
ability to begin to develop the 
feelings of community. 

We can’t just start with the child at 
eighteen months to three years. We 
really have to look at the child from 
the point of conception. Today we 
know that all those experiences 
help each child form relationships 
to the world. 



Building a Strong 
Attachment 

An infant, who has 
fallen in love with the 
parent, the mother or 
a primary caregiver 
and the world, will be 
better able to adjust to the give- 
and-take relationships experienced 
in group care— or the give-and-take 
relationships experienced in the 
home. Initial love and acceptance 
provides the formative experience 
for that child s developing 
personality. 

So the child starts with a strong 
attachment, we hope, a firm 
attachment with a primary 
caregiver. Most often, it will be with 
the mother. We know that there can 
be other strong attachments but 
I would just like to focus on the 
mother. Mother substitutes can be 
the father or other primary 
caregivers. The child takes in this 
experience, and as I look at it, its 
almost the first experience with 
community, that oneness with 
the mother. 



A Symbiotic Relationship 

In an attachment process, the 
mother and the child after birth 
develop what we call a symbiotic 
relationship. Symbiosis means that 
they are dependent on one another. 
Both parties in that symbiotic 
relationship experience some help to 
their own development. 

The nursing baby 
helps the 

contraction of the 
mother s uterus. 
Nursing helps the 
production of the 
mothers milk if she 
is breastfeeding. 
Breastfeeding, in 
turn, helps to develop the child’s 
immunities as weli as the 
psychological attachment proceee 
to the mother. There are 
tremendous benefits to the skin- 
to-skin contact of the mother 
breastfeeding her child. 

The First Experience of 
Community 

And so, they become one. That is a 
community, in a sense, because they 
share the experience of being 
together and they each contribute 
to the well being of the other. I think 
that this initial experience lays, 
indirectly, the basis for the 
development of the sense of 
community. I don’t believe we can 
teach community or a sense of 
community directly, probably at any 
age, but certainly not with infants 
and toddlers. 



I An infant, who hae fallen 
in love with the parent, 
the mother or a primary 
caregiver and the world, 
wilt he better able to 
; adjust to give-and-take | 
relationships ... 



continued to page 6 
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continued from pa^e 5 

So, the child experiences, indirectly, 
a kind of experience which will be 
multiplied many, many times 
thoughout the opportunities 
presented in that child’s lifetime. 

We know that this close 
attachment with the mother or 
primary caregiver, this first 
community, this first symbiotic 
relationship that contributes to the 
health and welfare of the other 
person, only lasts a short time. 

Peveloping Trust 

Two things develop, we hope. The 
child develops a love affair with the 
mother, or with human beings, and 
also a love affair with the world. 
From that, we hope, the child 
develops a sense of trust. 

As the child cries, the mother or 
primary caregiver responds 
appropriately to the cry. From this 
experience, an infant develops a 
sense of trust in himself as having 
the ability to communicate his 
needs. This is extremely important. 

Chosing to be Active or 
Passive in Life 

The child learns that he can be 
active In the world. It’s a very early 
decision that he can have his 
needs met by communicating 
versus becoming passive and 
expecting other people to guess 
what he needs. 

It there is inadequate bonding, the 
child will have a different 
personality. The child will not have 
that quality of trust in himself or in 
the world. There are many signs of 
inadequate bonding. The child is still 
seeking an attachment with 




widely recoqr\\zed as one 
of the leaders in the field 
of infant and toddler 
education, founded one of 
the first Montessori 
programs in the country at 
the Gloria Dei School, Dayton, 

OH following her AMI/AMS pre- 
primary training in 1961. 

Ginny has served as the Infant and Toddler 
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somebody out 
there. The child 
continues to spend 
a lot of his or her 
energy trying to 
fulfill the need for 
attachment if it 
was not fulfilled at 
this early age. You 
see an expression 
of this need in the 
child’s behavior. 

As a result, if a 
child has 

inadequate bonding 
and attachment, he 
or she often does 
not have the energy 
or as much energy 
as the child who 
has had adequate 
bonding, to explore 
their world of 
things and objects — to make sense 
of the world. It affects the 
ability to learn. 

Inadequate bonding and 
Attachment 

Some behaviors that one might 
observe from children who have 
inadequate bonding or attachment 
looks like hyperactive behavior 
because these children have more 
difficulty focusing in on a task that 
is immediately in front of them. 

After the child has developed an 
attachment, depending on the 
quality and the development of the 
nervous sysem with the develop- 
ment of movement, the child moves 
from that love affair with the 
mother to what we say is a love 
affair with the world. The children 
are now very aware of the sight, 
sounds and all of the stimuli coming 
in to them. 



Moving Out into the World 

As the children begin to move, the 
environment has to call to them to 
become exploratory and interactive. 
This is important when you are 
working with infants or toddlers 
because that is how children learn. 

Infants systematically and 
spontaneously move away from their 
mothers because they can now 
crawl over and see what that little 
red thing is over in the corner. The 
infant Just experiences moving away 
or that mother has moved into 
another room. All of a sudden, 
that beacon of orientation is gone. 
The child either cries or crawls 
scrambling for the mother. 

Developing Separateness and 
Self Identity 

And so that process plays out over 
several months. Gradually, as the 
children realize that mother isn’t in 
the room, but they are still okay. 



they develop a greater sense of 
their personal separateness. 

And so, just as attachment and 
bonding is necessary for life, so is 
developing ones self identity, one’s 
sense of self as a separate being. 
One can’t stay indefinitely attached 
with an inner dependency with the 
mother. The infants begin to 
move away. 

Through all their experiences, like 
crawling under things, standing 
up and bumping their head, children 
understand that they have 
physical boundaries and that 
they are separate. 

Physiologically as well as 
psychologically, as infants develop 
digestive acids in the body enable 
them to take in solid food. We give 
them food at that time and we 
do not prolong the dependency 
of breastfeeding. Again, we 
support the fact that they are 
separate beings. 

The Child’s Psychological 3lrth 

The child moves on into toddlerhood, 
and continues to develop, up to age 
3, a clearer sense of self We know 
some common behaviors of toddlers. 
They say, “My work!” if somebody 
takes it. I love the toddler’s creed 
that says, “Anything I see is mine. 

If you have it and I had it before, it’s 
mine.” These are typical statements 
about the way the toddler views 
everything in the environment. 

Children are trying to experience 
themselves. We call this their 
second birthday. They have had 
their physiological birth. During the 
toddler period, they experience their 
psychological birth when each child 
can say, “I am. I am a person. 

I am me.” 



Periods of Ambivalence 

It’s a very difficult period — this 
period from 1&-months-to-3 years. 
It’s a period of ambivalence. At one 
moment children are exploring their 
environment and experiencing great 
Joy. In the next minute, they 
experience the loss of attachment, 
of oneness and love with the mother. 
They come running or crawling back. 
And very often, just about the time 
you pick them up, they look at you 
and “Uhh,” they want down. 

The toddler’s ambivalence is 
symbolic of life’s experiences which 
we revisit again and again. The 
experience of our relationship in 
marriage makes a great analogy to 
the toddler’s struggle to develop a 
sense of self and freedom. As 
adults, we want the closeness and 
sharing of marriage, but we have to 
give up some of our freedom and 
sense of self 

Experiencing Loss and Anger 

In periods of ambivalence caused by 
a sense of self, the mother and the 
toddler have a very similar 
experience. They experience loss 
so they often grieve. How many 
toddler mothers bring their children 
to you and go outside and cry? 

At one time, this occurred at 
the kindergarten level. Now it 
occurs earlier. 

Certainly when mothers bring their 
infants or their toddlers, they 
experience loss and cry. When 
children experience loss, they 
also cry. 

The toddler also experiences anger. 
Mothers eventually experience anger 
with toddlers because they don’t 
know what the toddlers want. One 
minute they want this, the next 



minute they want that. It’s all part 
of the process of developing their 
own sense of identity. It is a 
difficult period. Caring for toddlers 
in this state of separation takes a 
specially prepared teacher and a 
specially prepared environment. 

Handling Negative Behavior 

Coping with the child’s ambivalence 
is very difficult in group care 
because we are responsible for the 
children’s safety. Many times you 
know that you would like to not pay 
attention to this negative behavior 

continued to page d 
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but, on the other hand, if you don’t, 
some other child who is in your care 
and who you are responsible for may 
^et injured. It is very difficult. 

The parent can play an important 
role in classroom behavior. 

Encourage a parent to overlook 
some of those negative behaviors at 
home where there aren’t other 
children to injure. 

Cause and Effect Relationships 

The toddler is trying to understand 
how the world works and how these 
relationships with people work. Just 
as that creeping, crawlm^ infant 
explored objects in the world for 
cause and effect, the toddler moves 
on to explore cause and effect 
relationships with other people. They 
start with objects and then people 
become more interesting. 

I’ll never forget the time in one of 
our toddler classes when we had a 
new little one come in. A lot of the 
children had turned two or two-ar\d- 
a-half when we had an ei^hteen- 
month-oid toddler walk in. He had 
very little lan^ua^e. He would first 
touch some activity of one child and 
that child went, “Ehhh.” He observed 
intently. Then he went over and 
touched another child’s activity and 
the child said, “Go ‘way.” Not very 
kind. A^ain he just looked. 

The next day he came in and it was 
just as if he could press buttons at 
will. If this one sc^uealed and if this 
one said, “Go ‘way,” the child smiled. 
It was wonderful. Cause and effect. 

It was predictable! He could trust 
this environment. He could also 
drive the teacher out of her mind. 




He just went around and pushed 
buttons, playing them like an orqan. 

Appropriate Teacher Assistance 

The teacher was very wise. I think 
this behavior happened two or three 
times. She was observant. She just 
stood near the child he was coming 
toward and spoke to the child, “He 
is just a baby. He is just new. Don’t 
yell. Don’t scream. Just let him 
watch.” She changed the behaviors 
of those few children. The ‘game’ 
being played by the younger child 
was now unpredictable. It wasn’t fun 
any more. The teacher took away 
the expected effect. She moved in 
very c^uickly and didn’t let it go on. 

Averting Negative Patterns 

When you are working with toddlers, 
you have to make some decisions 
fairly c^uickly because they imitate 
and they love cause and effect. So if 
there are negative behaviors or 
patterns — and toddlers love 
patterns — that you don’t want to 
epread, you have to change the 
situations very c^uickly so that 
those patterns aren’t reinforced. 

With the toddler you can have 
various kinds of activities. 1 have a 
short tape that shows typical 
behaviors and interactions of 
toddlers. 

A Teachers Most Important 
Function 

Montessori said what the infant 
and the young toddler needs most 
in life — remember what she says in 
her writings — is what kind of an 

continued to page 15 
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3a&ed on a transcri pt of a group presentation] 



The Spiritual Transfermati^n of the 

Renewing and Refreshing the Adult; A Participative Exercise 



SllUlt 

By ?, Donohue Shortri^^ge 



//\\ 5 they 6^y in South Africa, 
bona," which means 
"I see you. I ^reet you and I 
honor you." Now, I ^ive you fair 
warning before you be^in that this is 
a participative exercise. 



Let's ^et down to work. First, pull 
out a lar^e index card or an unused 
piece of paper, take a breath and 
come into your space. 



This work is for you. Anything that 
you write or think or say will stay 
private with you. You don't have to 
share anything — unless you choose 
to. I invite you to be very frank. 



First, Identify a Child 

Think of a child who is in your realm, 
a child who you are either working 
with or your own child. This may be a 
child that you are in conflict with or 
one you have a misunderstanding 
with. Maybe when you say the name 
of this child, there is a little ed^e to 
it. Or you always talk about this 
child with your co-staff members. Or 
this is a child who, for some reason 
or other, you can't seem to connect 
with. Or this child may have been 
you when you were a child. 

Ri^ht now take a moment to write 
down a scenario that you are having 
with this child. Describe the conflict 
or the situation between you and 
this child. Be as frank as you can 
because, a^ain, no one else will see 
it. Describe this situation as if you 
are telling a third party. 

Stop now to write. Be^in reading 

again when you are finished. 



Now put your writing away, but keep 
this scmano in mind. We will come 
back to it a little later. 
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Transforming Adults 

Dr. Montessori wrote aboutthe 
transformation of adults in her work 
and her writing. She saw the adult 
as an essential component in the 
Montessori approach to education. 
For if it is the child who is going to 
do the learning, what must the 
adult do? How must the adult be 
with the child? 



One of my favorite new books, 
an old book but new to me, is 
Dr. Montessori's California Lectures 
from 1915. I find it new gold to mine. 

I like this c^uote: "The point is that 
the teacher must not learn a new 
method, butacc^uire new attitudes." 
She emphasized that we are not 
looking for the child, that is, what 
the child is doing on the surface. 
What we want to look at is what the 
child is doing underneath the 
surface that we see. She continues, 
"In order to see, it's necessary to 
have a special attitude and a 
separate interest within one's self 
that can see." 



How are we going to see what is 
underneath the child when we 
cannot yet see ourselves? . , . 

We must first create a new 
attitude within ourselves. 



Creating a New Attitude 

How are we going to see what is 
underneath the child when we 
cannot yet see ourselves? I think 
that this is what she was talking 
about with regard to what we adults 
must do. We must first create a 
new attitude within ourselves. 



How do we do that? How do we 
become patient or maintain our 



patience? How are we able to 
observe — really observe? How are we 
able to rid ourselves of our old 
habits — the ones that are not 
working for us? How are we to 
understand what is really going on 
with the child? How are we to 
become congruent or stay 
congruent with our own authentic 
self? Perhaps Dr. Montessori 
thought changing our attitudes is 
an on-going process of inner 
preparation. That's what we are 
going to be working on in this 
exercise. 



Inner Preparation - 
Silence and Reflection 



Inner preparation, first of all, 
includes personal silence and 
reflective practices. Some of us are 
already working on this. Or maybe we 
used to practice these. Or maybe we 
would like to do these more. Let's 
turn our attention now to the 
practice of silence and reflection. 



Dr. Montessori suggested that for 
us to be able to observe, we must be 



able to become still. "Another thing 
which we must learn is to be g^uiet. 
This is much more difficult than 



learning to talk. One learns it only 



after long practice. How many times 



does the 



impulse to talk 
at length come 
spontaneously?" 
She goes on, 
"Teaching is a 
work of 
inhibition, a 



Another thing which we 
must learn Is to be guiet. 
This is much more 
difficult than learning to 
talk. One learns it only 
after long practice. 



work of the will, which is difficult 



to follow." 



Just as it is with the child, the 
purpose of silence within each of us 



continued to page 10 
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is to become aware of and to 
maintain a connection with our inner 
life. Is that easy to do? It depends 
on how our life is going right now, 

what kinds of 
situations we 
put ourselves 
in, and how we 
live our daily 
lives. Is that 
easy or not? 

We live in a 
very noisy culture, in case you 
haven't noticed. I try to find the 
c^uietest room in the place where I 
am, but 1 can still hear. There is 
noise around us all of the time. 

We especially notice a lot of noise in 
the summertime when windows of 
other automobiles near us are open. 
Or when our neigh bors'doors are 
open. It all comes in to us. 

The c^uestion is do you invite that 
sound into your world or does it just 
come in? Do you protest against 
the noise of our world or do you Just 
accept it? Think about how noisy it 
is and what you can do about it. 

Sometimes we place ourselves in 
these imposed noisy environments 
or we make the noise ourselves. 

How often is the television or the 
radio on? How much do you talk — 
and we Montessorians are talkers? 
How much outer noise are you 
making yourself as contraeted 
to how much you are living in your 
own inner space. Think a minute 
about your daily life and what 
percentage of your daily life is 
spent speaking or listening to 
the outside world, whether it is 
with another person or electronically 
mediated. And, how much of your 
day do you spend in your own 
personal silence? 



Juet ae it is with the child, 
the purpoee of eilence 
within each of ue ie to 
become aware of and to 
maintain a connection with 
our inner life. 










Practicing Silence 

We are going to practice 
silence right now. Put this 
article down. Put your feet 
flat on the floor. Take a 
breath. Relax your 
shoulders and when you 
are ready, close your eyes. 

Just breathe and stay 
with your silence until you 
are ready to come back to 
this space. 

Step now to practice 

silence. 

How did that feel? Has it 
been a while since you 
isolated yourself in this 
manner? We rush and 
rush. Then we rush and 
rush some more. 

Researchers, who have 
recently studied cell 
phone usage, concur with 
Montessori that the ability to focus 
on what is going on in the present is 
impaired when we are talking. So, if 
we are really to observe our children, 
we need to find a way to be still. 

If you don't practice silence in your 
daily life, now might be a good time 
to think about things that you can 
do to get started. First of all, 
whatever is on, turn it off for some 
part of your day. Sit and observe 
something lovely without doing 
anything else. Just find something 
lovely to look at for a few minutes. 
Or do some manual labor in silence. 

I like to get up very early in the 
morning when the sun is first 
coming up and bake bread. The smell 
and the feel of kneading the dough 
turn me inward. 

Plan Time for Silence 

Some people iron, some scrub. Do 
whatever it is that is a daily routine 
that you have to do anyway. Find a 



way to turn it into a Zen practice, if 
you will — a time of silence. Make a 
connection with nature. Go for a 
walk. Find a way to walk in nature. 

Make nature your friend. It's a great | 
way to increase your observational 
skills as well as to be silent. Move J 
at the pace that nature moves you, 
slow and contemplative. 

Once again, Dr. Montessori tells us, 

“The teacher must learn this hard 
task of being patient and how to 
observe because the teacher must 
observe always." 

Personal Inventories 

Often the reaeon that we don't 
want to allow time for silence is 
that so many things we need to be 
working on come into our minds. 

That is what we will explore next — 
our rigorous personal inventories. 

We each have them. We continue to 
have them and they are ours and 
ours alone. 
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Once again, you will not be asked to 
share them — unless you choose to. 
It's essential — and we each know 
this, don't we — that we take a look 
at how we are personally doing. We 
have to check within ourselves. 

Dr. Montessori reminds us, "We 
must divest ourselves, little by little, 
of the old habits, the old habits of 
acting a great deal and of talking 
much and of contenting ourselves 
with worde, which can make us easily 
fall into delusion and error, that 
which leads us to that difficult and 
narrow path where we go to seek 
reality and truth in reality. This is to 
prepare ourselves for this new 
method. You are now initiated." 

Reflection 

We must find silence and then take 
a look into ourselves. We want to 
ask ourselves: Do any of my old, not 
very useful habits get in the way of 
my daily life and my work with 
children? Do I regularly prepare 
myself? 

Firet, we want to \ook at our 
phyeical preparations: 

o Atn I getting the appropriate amount 
of rest? 

° How is my nutrition? 

° Am I drinking enough water? 

o Am I getting some kind of exercise or 
physical release? 

° Am I including these in my daily life? 

° Am I living fully in my body? 

° How am I treating my body? 

° Am I considering my body as my 
temple and my tool to do what I need 
to do? 

Now, let's look at our psychological 
life: What are my psychological 
barriers? What are my addictions? 
Addictions are distractions from 
my life. 
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The obvious addictions include: 

° Alcohol 
° Tobacco 
° Caffeine 

° Food when used as a drug 
° Drugs 

Anything done in excess to avoid 
dealing with an issue is an 
addiction. 

° Am 1 too busy? 

° Have I over-scheduled myself? 

Women tend to do this. Men do 
too but women seem to think they 
can do it all — just one more thing 
that they have to crowd into 
today. Right? 

° Do I have the TV, the radio or the 
Internet on all the time? 

° How about shopping? Am I a 
shopping nut? 

° Am I an incessant talker? You can't 
learn if you are talking. 

° Do I fear change? Am 1 doing the 
same things over and over again, 
expecting a different outcome? 

° Am I a workaholic? When I describe my 
life, can I say it in one sentence — 

"I work all the time." 

° Is there anything else in my life? Is 
there a balance? 

My husband sees life as a wheel. 
Every little piece of our life is a 
spoke. If you only have a few 
spokes in your wheel, your wheel is 
going to go plop, plop, plop. It is 
not going to revolve smoothly. Life 
as a wheel — a very lovely image. 
What are the spokes in your life? 

° What things do I love? Am I 
doing them? 

° Do I have a minute to myself 
everyday? Do I? 

° Do I really have time for myself? 

° Have I made time for myself into an 
art form? 

° Do I con^idor it a scheduled item? 

° Do I at least put it into my life 
ovoryday? Time for me — for my 
pleasure for whatever I need to do to 
refresh and to renew? 
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What about unhealthy 
relationships? 

° Am I in a relationship that is no 
longer serving me? 

° Is this person or these people helping 
me be the very best I can be? 

° Is this relationship, whether it is 
personal or with friends, draining me? 

Relationships within family can be 
tricky, but there is a way to work 
through them. 

° Do I live in any kind of anger or rage or 
giving up from my past? 

° Do Met these run my life? 

° Do 1 find myself saying and feeling 
things that I wish I wasn't saying or 
feeling? 

All these things are clues. Take a 
look at them. 

How about my intellectual life? 

° Am I ignoring it? 

° Is It last in my priority list? 

° Am I coasting or stagnating in 
my job? 

° How long has it been since I've read 
Montessori's work — or somebody's or 
something that gives me a sense of 
excitement? 

° Am I really renewing and refreshing 
myself? 

° Do I have an intellectual life? 

It's important! 

A rigorous personal inventory begs 
the questions, "Am I taking full 
responsibility for all of my actions?" 
Am I taking full responsibility for 
my life?" 

Plan Time for Reflection 

Find a way to review this rigorous 
personal inventory regularly in your 
life. But don't beat up on yourself 
every morning. That is not the point. 
The point is that each of us needs 
to take a look at ourselves and not 
be afraid to take a look. Look gently 
at yourself. Check in with yourself. 
See how you are doing. 

Now is a good time to pause just a 
minute to reflect, to take in what I 
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SPIRITUAL 

DEVELOPMENT 

continual from pa^a 11 

have just prasanted to you. Closa 
your ayas, find a calm spaca and 
ask yoursalf, "Am I raally taking 
rasponsibility for my own actions?" 
Now with your ayas still closad, 
go back to tha ecenarlo that you 
wrote about aarliar with that 
difficult child. Saa that situation 
from a calm placa in your mind's 
eye. Take a look at tha situation 
as if you are watching it from 
abova tha room or through a 
Camara's aya. 

Can you saa claarly what it is that 
you are doing, how you are baing, in 
that scanario. Than, whan you are 
ready y coma back to this spaca. 

Stop now to reflect on the earlier 
scenario with the child you 
identified in your life. 

Now, taka out tha indax card or 
papar that you wrote your story on 
aarliar. Flip it over to tha othar sida. 
Writa down just this santanca, "I am 
rasponsibla for this conflict or 
misunderstanding bacausa I..." 

If you can finish that sentence right 
now, go ahead. I encourage you to 
finish this sentence now. If you are 
having trouble, you might want to go 
back to the exercise of personal 
silence and then to the personal 
inventories to sea where the 
answer is. 

If you can't seam to come to the 
reason why this conflict happens 
and what your responsibility is, I ask 
you to set yourself the task of not 
putting this card or paper away 
until you are able to finish this 
sentence. 

Unmask Your Authentic Self 

Personal inventories help me see how 
I might be masking my authentic 



self The reflective practices allow 
me in that idle time and space that 
we each have to gather my energies, 
to reflect and to coalesce my body, 
my mind, my intellect and my spirit 
together. Just breathe into that 
space. Just feel that space for a 
few minutes. 

Find Your Hidden Engergy 

This is the last piece of this work. 

We also want to find a way to be 
present and 
bring forth 
that which is 
within each of 
us. Pemember 
how it is when 
someone 
comes up to 
you and tickles 
you. You can't help it — you respond. 
Or remember how you feel when you 
are at the top of the first hill of a 
roller coaster. You car\r\ot fail to 
respond. Find something in your life 
regularly that kicks that which is 
within you up and out because there 
is real powerful energy hidden inside 
that really wants to come out. 

Find Your Spiritual Self 

Find a way to get connected with 
that energy. There are so many 
ways to do it — hugging, holding 
someone, singing, dancing, laughing, 
enjoying intimate relations with your 
partner — some kind of joyous fun 
that allows you to find expression of 
your inner energies. Think what that 
might be for you. Ask yourself, "Do I 
experience that in my life?" If your 
answer is no, find a way! 

I go to the amusement park every 
year for the sole purpose of going 
on the roller coaster. I don't do 
anything else, but I do go on it three 
times. It's great therapy! Aheooh!! 
Whatever it is for you, find it! Do 
that thing or many of those things. 



This is your spiritua! self, the inner 
you, who you really are, that wants 
expression! 

We are often shy about our spiritual 
expression. "Well, you know, I can't be 
silly. I'm not expressive — for 
whatever reason. I have to be an 
adult." Well — no. Notice when you 
are expressive with the children. 
What happens? Do they love it? Yes! 
Are we up here and they are dowr\ 
there? No! 

Be Present with 
Children 

You want to find a 
way to be really 
present and, 
therefore, present 
with the children 
because that is who they are. They 
want you. No — ^they need you to be 
there and to be present. Some of 
these internal kick starts help us 
become present. Children need that. 
We need to be present with them. 

Think of yourself as an airline 
passenger traveling with a young 
, child. What do they tell you to do if 
the oxygen mask drops dowr\? We 
must put our oxygen mask on first 
so we can be of service to the child. 
Can we be of service to any child if 
we are not stable and ready to act? 
No! 

Being prepared and present is 
important and essentia!. It is not 
funny. It is not a side issue. These 
are the kinds of thing you must do 
regularly for yourself 
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DEVELOPING A SENSE 
OF COMMUNITY 

continued from b 

adult? What should the adult do? 
Observe. Well, always. 

But Montessori also said, “What the 
child needs is an interpretei — an 
interpreter! I also think that a most 
important role of the infant or 
toddler care-^iver is to be an 
interpreter. Children are trying to 
make sense of the world and they 
need some help. They need an 
interpreter. 

They’re developing lan^ua^e so the 
toddler teacher can, in her 
interpretation, a^ain help develop 
calm and a sense of community by 
how she interprets for the children. 

5o the child, who is about ready to 
hit at someone because another 
child touched his or her activity or 
started to take it away, needs an 



interpreter to move over — to move in 
very quickly. 

The interpreter needs to say to the 
child who has the object or whatever 
the upset is about, “Oh, Zachary 
wants to see what you’re doing. He’s 
going to watch.” Then she should 
speak to Zachary, “Oh, you’re 
watching.” I always make watching 
active, like the verb that it is. It’s an 
activity. It takes energy. 

Toddlers will sometimes say, ‘Tm 
watching,” with a certain amount of 
pride that they are not touching or 
whatever. That is the role of the 
adult as the interpreter for the 
child. “He likes what you are doing. 

He wants to watch.” 

To Think or Not to Think 

One of the child’s main tasks, the 
psychic task is — and my students 
here have heard this a hundred and 
one times — to make or not make a 



decision about thinking. A lot of 
people don’t know this. The whole 
issue is to think — or not to think. 
Don’t you think that’s an important 
time in life? 

It’s extremely important because 
that is what separation and the 
individuation process is all about. “I 
am a person. I can think and solve 
problems — appropriate to my age.” 

If you are always there on top of the 
children at this age, thinking for 
them and doing for them, they can 
make the decision that “Hey, I don’t 
have to think. I have such a loving, 
nurturing environment that 
everybody thinks for me. And not 
only that, they ktiow what I am 
thinking. They know what I need and 
want. And they can decide for me. 

Hey, this is what the world is all 
about. Other people think and solve 
my problems.” 

continued to page 14 
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APEVELOPING A 6EN6E 
OF COMMUNITY 

continued from pa^e 13 

The Separation Process 

So part' of separation is not Just 
leaving mother and crying. Most 
people think — ”How do we deal with 
the new child and both the mother 
and the child crying?” That is not 
it at all. 

The separation process is the 
psychological birth of the child. The 
child makes an immature, early 
decision around whether he is the 
kind of person that can think and 
solve problems or whether he should 



delegate that responsibility to 
other people and become a more 
passive, nbn-assertive adult. The 
kinds of communication children 
experience are extremely important. 

Thinking Takes Time 

The number one reason that we 
need to work very slowly when we are 
working with toddlers, is to give 
them time to think and solve a 
problem. Now I don’t mean here 
problems of conflict, necessarily. 
Many people say, “Well, children have 
to learn to solve their own problems 
and they stand back while children 



hit each other, bite each other and 
so on. I am not talking about that. I 
could but at the moment I want to 
be very clear, I am talking here about 
what happens when children are 
trying to do some kind of activity, 
such as trying to get their coat 
off or trying to zip their zipper. 

Don’t move in too quickly to give 
them help. 

Helping or Hindering? 

I have a hard time with this because 
I observe this misplaced helpfulness 
in many schools, in many toddler 
and infant programs. I frequently 
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see adults overhelping a child, with 
dressing and undressing — not 
giving the child time to do it or 
anything. Most times it s done with 
such nurturing and love and care 
that it’s sort of a warm fuzzy for 
the child. It’s so nice to see these 
adults so caring, but they are 
hindering, not helping the child’s 
separation process. 

Slow Down 

The other part is still the dilemma 
of separation. It’s like, “Oh, why 
don’t they slow down and be 
observant of the child trying.” The 
child moves much slower. His 'mind 
sends a message out to the hand 
to hold the zipper in a certain way. 
His physical reaction is much 
slower. Isn’t that the fun of 
watching them think, watching 
them self correct, watching 
them change? 

We have to move much more slowly 
so, if nothing else, the child has the 
time to do things for himself That 
is very important because it is 
really supporting him where he is 
developmentally. By moving slowly, 
we help support the child’s growing 
sense of personal identity. “I can 
do this. 1 am competent.” 

Real Self-Esteem 

So we want children to experience 
things that help them develop 
competency and confidence in 
themselves. Most people talk about 
building self-esteem. I get tired of 
that word sometimes and how 
some people try directly to help a 
child develop self-esteem. 

Generally, it’s through praise and 
reward, which for me is not the way 
to develop self-esteem. I prefer to 
let the children experience the fact 



that they are confident, competent 
and can help. 

The Hidden Curriculum — ^The 
Preparation for Life 

Several years ago I read the book. 
School Home written by Jane 
Martin, a philosopher on the East 
Coast. She picked up a book on 
Montessori. She had never been in 
a Montessori school and she said, 
“Oh, my goodness, Montessori is 
more important than ever.” 

Part of it is our emphasis on 
practical life. Jane Martin called it 
domesticity. Domesticity is the 
hidden curriculum of the home that 
prepares children for success. The 
hidden curriculum, she said, was 
first of all, that children had 
someone that would listen to them 
and secondly, that the child also 
had to listen. 

Years ago when mother was home, 
she sent the child upstairs to get 
a box of tissues and to bring down 
a diaper for baby sister. The child 
had to carry that information in 
his memory. He had to think two 
commanda and he had many, many 
experiences of listening, of paying 
attention and following through on 
directions. 

The Importance of 
Watching 

Jane Martin feels that 
the helping experience is 
missing today as well as 
the child watching the 
adultdo many, many 
things. Watching is such a 
learning experience, watching how 
to become a human being, watching 
how to absorb the culture. 
Montessori says that absorbing 
his culture, understanding the 



times and learning his history is 
the main task of the child. 

As I was checking one of my 
student’s resource books, or 
albums as we used to call them, I 
noticed that she had included a 
wonderful handout on some 
research that had been done on a 
particular tribal community. 
Outsiders living in that country 
wondered why the tribal children 
were so calm and obedient. They 
decided that it was because the 
adults went about their business 
with the child carried on the back 
of the parent. The children were 
present to attend to the adult 
activity. 

Teaching Indirectly 

This research article also said that 
we don’t have to teach directly or 
give the child a lot of direct 
attention. Montessori said the 
same thing. One of the many 
advantages of breast feeding is 
that the child goes into the market 
place with the mother, for example. 
The child is with the parent. This 
research showed how much children 
learn from watching. These tribal 
people went about their business. 
The children absorbed how it is to 
be an adult and \earned how to do 
many things. 



Building 
Confidence and 
Self-Esteem 

I think that kind 
of experiencing 
also gives the 
child confidence 
and self-esteem. When they have to 
do something, they have already 
seen it done. That’s an important 
step in learning. I am a terrible 



Watching ie each a 
learning experience, 
watching how to 
become a human being, 
watching how to 
absorb the culture. 
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DEVELOPING A 6EN6E 
OF COMMUNITY 

continual from pa^a 15 

cook. If you give me a recipe, I can’t 
do it. You have to show me. If IVe 
seen someone do something, prepare 
something, and then you give me the 
recipe, I can follow it. 

I think that this is very much the 
way a child learns as well. They have 
to see. In school they have to see 
the adult staff getting along, 
sharing, talking to one another, and 
respecting one another. The kinds of 
energies that go between the adults 
are also absorbed by the toddler. 

Modeling a Sense of Community 

Developing a sense of community is a 
developmental proceee. It cannot be 
directly taught to toddlers. We can 
help the child process by reinforcing 



and celebrating the child’s growing 
sense of self. We have to start 
there. We have to protect his 
right to possess things. We have 
to provide psychologically an 
accepting environment. Physically, 
we have to provide a well-ordered and 
consistent environment because it is 
out of the order and the consistency 
in the environment that the child 
develops trust and predictability. 

And that is extremely important! 

Maintaining Order and 
Consistency 

I am going to get up on my soap box 
here. I think that order and con- 
sistency is extremely difficult to 
achieve in our schools today. All the 
literature and all the magazines say 
that you should have an open door, 
that parents and people should be 




able to walk into your program at 
any time. I see that occurring in 
most programs. People come and go 
in the toddler class, walking through 
and so on. These interruptions take 
away from the order and the 
consistency that the toddler needs. 

Maintaining Close Relationships 
with Adults 

For the toddler the close relation- 
ship — not attachment — to the 
care-giver is important so they can 
communicate and get to know one 
another. It is difficult today because 
of the long hours that we care for 
children. It is difficult to have the 
same primary care-givers, or primary 
teachers over so many hours. We 
have changing staff even without 
opening our doors to people off 
the street. 
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In the course of a day the child 
generally has to relate to many 
individuals. The child experiences 
many different people caring for him 
and communicating with him and 
helping to model for him what the 
wor\d is like. 

Of course, that gives the child many 
options for models. Nonetheless, we 
have to do our best in our particular 
programs to limit the number of 
people that the child has to 
communicate or to interact with in 
order to be understood. That stili 
leaves a large number of people 
interactions every day. 

Allowing Children to 
Experience Daily Life 

We can help children develop a 
strong sense of self and confidence 
through learning how to do things, 
especially taking care of themselves 
and participating in self-care 



activities. We are laying the 
foundation for the possibility 
that children will form very 
healthy sharing relationships with 
their peers and with all other 
human beings. 

I really didn’t finish talking about 
Jane Martin’s book. What we in 
Montessori try to do and what I am 
trying to do is spread the word 
among those who work with infants 
as well as toddlers. If you have 
children for long hours, think about 
the experiences that children once 
had at home. If you have, for 
instance, your own washing machine 
at your center, there is no reason 
why the toddlers, especially the 
early arrivals, can’t help empty the 
washing machine. 

Recently, I visited a school where a 
toddler loaded the dishwasher after 
snacks. Children can do these 
things. These are the tasks that at 



one time they would have observed 
the mother doing, that they would 
have done in the home. I think we 
should emphasize those kinds of 
experiences. 

I once visited seven toddler 
environments in seven days. That 
was an interesting experience 
because it was a real immersion. It 
is a much different experience than 
when you visit one program a month. 
It is mind blowing, it’s disorganizing 
because they are all, in a way, so 
different and yet there are certain 
patterns that are very, very similar. 

In the particular pro^rama that I 
observed, basically when lunch time 
came, the teachers set up all the 
lunch boxes, sometimes even 
emptying them, microwaving the 
lunches, putting them all out. When 
the children walked in, their lunches 
were all set up. In fact, one child 
wanted to go into the kitchen but the 

continued to page 
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DEVELOPING A SENSE 
OF COMMUNITY 

continue^l from paqe 17 

Xsaohere had put up a 
qate. One of the teachers 
entertained the children 
with fingerplays in the 
living room. 

Its like — wait a minute! You are 
missing the boat here. The children 
ought to be, if not participating in 
getting their lunch boxes and setting 
up their lunches, at least watching. 
Then, if the chance ever occurred that 
they could sneak through the gate, 
they could do it themselves. 

The Advantage of a Longer Pay 

We have to realize that we have gone 
from an experience in the past, or at 
least I have, of having a school and 
toddlers for maybe two and one-half 
hours to full day programs. We also 
have to be aware, to be observant of 
the increased number of hours we now 
have. Our new task must be providing 
for many more aspects of the child s 
development. 

The nice thing about a longer program 
is that a program can also become 



more like a home. In that sense, when 
children including toddlers set the 
table, they may 
take turns. Not all 
the children should 
come at one time. 
That would be 
pretty choatic. 
When a child takes 
a plate and a snack and then washes 
his own plate, or washes several dirty 
plates if you have a group, he is 
indirectly experiencing sharing in that 
responsibility. 

You don’t have to interpret in any way. 
“Wouldn’t it be nice for you to wash all 
the dishes today because this is your 
class?” You don’t have to put that 
responsibility on the child because 
basically they want to do whatever 
they see the adults doing. 

The Infant’s Motivation 

The infants like to have a sponge and 
wipe the table, but in no way are they 
doing it to help. That’s not their 
motivation. Their motivation is out of 
the sensitive period for movement and 
to experience the sponge and the 
water and all that. I don’t want to 
misinterpret these experiences. Yet 
the child who sponges in the same 



place fifteen times, while the rest 
of the table is unsponged or unclean, 
is still developing a sense of 
competency. 

Training or Learning? 

Montessori talked about the various 
levels of obediency. If the child 
consciously realizes that something 
needs to be sponged and assumes 
that responsibility, that’s wonderful. 
But that’s not what we are trying to 
educate children to do. 

In closing. I’d like to say there is a 
difference between training and 
educating. Some people can train 
toddlers to do a lot of things. 

I can’t, but some people can. 

Summary 

The primary object is to give 
toddlers experience so they can 
connect their own sense of trust in 
themselves to do things. We need to 
give those experiences which lay a 
foundation for developing a confi- 
dence in their abilities when the 
initial task of developing a sense of 
self is over. Then I think these 
experiences will help the children form 
a much closer sense of community. 
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“It is ’we ‘who must go at his pace.” 
Maria Montessori, The Absorbent Mind 



Intensive Study 

Six weeks summer training 
210 academic hours, plus 
1 mid-winter seminar 
9 month, 400 hour internship 

Highly Qualified Staff 

All AMS Infant and Toddler trained 
Extensive Infant and Toddler experience 

Individual Attention 

Small class size 
Personal approach 

Observation/Interaction Opportunities 

Model on-site Toddler environment 

Inclusive Price 

Tuition includes cost of academic, 
practicum and seminar phases. 

No extra fees for handouts or seminars. 



National Recognition 

MECR is one of the oldest AMS training centers, 

founded in 1978, 
with a national reputation for excellence. 

AMS credential awarded. 
Undergraduate and graduate credit available. 
MECR is an AMS affiliate and MACTE accredited. 



Inspirational Setting 

MECR is located in Boulder, Colorado 
at the foot of the magnificent Rocky Mountains.* 




*Ask about our Pacific Northwest training. 

Montessori Education Center of the Rockies (303) 494-3002 

3300 Redstone Road Boulder, Colorado 80303 
Virginia Hennes, Director 
Sue Kennedy, Infant and Toddler Coordinator 







f helping a child take on the world appeals to you, then you may be right for the Princeton 
certer for Teacher Education (PCTE). Founded in 1989, PCTE trains adults to find and 
cultivate the maximum'potential in every child as the focus of its American Montessori 
Society (AMS) and MACTE accredited teacher education program. Its world-class facility within 
the Princeton Montessori School offers a hands-on learning experience by a highly trained and 
experienced faculty PCTE graduates are certified AMS teachers of the Infant and Toddler/'Eafly 
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Childhood or Elementary level. But the world waits for no one, so hurry. Contact BCTE today. 
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Princeton Center for Teacher Education • www.pctemontessori.org 
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